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THE ROUNDUP 


B3 FOSTER paid us a 


visit this week and we had 
quite a parley concerning the 
next serial he’s going to write for 
Western Story. We'll give you all 


the details later on. Bennett’s full- 
length novel, NOOSE BAIT, is fea- 
tured in this issue and he told us 
some rather interesting things in 
connection with the yarn. 

“You know,” he said, “it used to 
be that a big outfit would hire an 
outside man and keep him going just 
to make sure that the boys in the 
outfit were honest. The outside 
rider had plenty of country to cover 
and he had plenty of horses and he 
didn’t care how hard he rode them. 
Generally he used bay or brown or 
sorrel horses because they were not 
conspicuous and the solid colors gen- 
erally show good breeding. 

“But I had my boy Side bayo 
coyotes because I’m partial to those 
smoky buckskins. I’ve never seen 
one yet that wasn’t able to do any- 
thing any other horse could do and 
then whip the other horse. 

“An old friend of mine came in to 
buy a car a year or two ago, and 
looking over the bunch before him 
finally leveled a finger and said, ‘I'll 

e that one. I’ve never yet seen a 
buckskin with a black strip down his 
back that wasn’t a good horse. My 
friend was pointing to a tan car with 
a black fabric top! 

“Another thing I’ve brought out 
in this story, which I think is mighty 
interesting, is the way a cow or a 
steer will come in to the home outfit. 
If you take a steer around a moun- 
tain to a roundup grounds with a 
bunch, and afterward turn him 
loose, he'll go back exactly the way 


he came in, regardless of the fact 
that there may be a shorter route. 
Oxen, of course, are just big steers 
and an ox will go to the place where 
he has been fed as truly as a hom- 
ing pigeon returns to the cote.” 

Bennett went on to tell us all 
about his own buckskins, Smoky, 
Big Smoky, and Buck, and from all 
he said this trio is certainly all an 
hombre could wish for in ponies. 
Here’s one author we think leads an 
ideal life, for when he’s not writing 
colorful vivid yarns of the cattle 
country, he’s actually riding the 
range, branding, and what have you. 
And just for variety, there’s always 
plenty of fishing and hunting not too 
far from the little New Mexican 
town which he calls home. 

We sure hope you all like NoosE 
BAIT as much as we believe you will, 
and soon as we know more about 
that new serial we'll let you in on it 
right pronto. 


"E have been reading Western 
Story since 1919, missing only two 
issues in all that time," writes Mr. 
H. E. Rouw, of Pasadena, Califor- 
nia, “and I think that tells you 
whether or not I like the magazine. 
However, I have just finished the 
January 21st issue and I havea kick 
to make. In your Roundup you in- 
troduce the McCormick family. 
Well, that’s O. K. and I am pleased 
to meet them, for I like McCor- 
mick’s stories. But I sure do not 
like the one he tells in the Roundup, 
about the porcupine. . 

“First of all it is unlawful in many 
places to kill porcupines, and killing 
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them often carries both heavy fines 
and imprisonment. Second, because 
a porky once saved my life as he 
has saved many others." 

Mr. Rouw then describes (we wish 
space permitted our reprinting this 
interesting letter in full) how, pros- 
pecting in the New Mexican hills 
late one fall he was caught in a 
blizzard and forced to hole up for 
. three days and nights in a cave 

which he had discovered. When the 
snowstorm finally ended, he rolled 
his blankets, hung his ax on his belt 
on the opposite side from his .45 
and set about seeking a way out of 
the hills. 

Foodless, Mr. Rouw at last saw a 
rabbit, but on reaching for his gun 


discovered, to his dismay, that it ; 


had disappeared, evidently during 
one of the many falls he had had 
navigating the snowy gulch leading 
away from the cave. Sometime 
later he noticed a round ball perched 
in the branches of a tree. 

“Porky,” he says, “had evidently 
become hungry like myself and had 
come out of his den to find some 
nice tender buds to eat. I hated 
like everything to kill the poor little 
devil, but I was weak from hunger 
and didn’t know when I would get 
out of my predicament. 

“I managed to climb within reach 
of Porky and tap him on the head, 
knocking him to the ground. I 
dressed him the way an Indian 
friend of mine had taught me, and 
when I had him done to a turn, be- 
lieve me, I had a feast! I made that 


meat last me two days, at the end. 


of which I finally reached a road 
which took me to the nearest town 
thereabouts. 

“Porky sure saved my life and he’s 
the only ammal an unarmed man 
can kill in the woods for food. And 
did I get stuck with quills? No. 


You won’t if you know how and if 
you are careful. So now, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, continue to turn out those 
good stories, but don’t kill any 
porkys unless you need them for 
food—and you have no gun.” 

We want to thank Mr. Rouw for 
his letter as we are always interested 
in these personal experiences of our 
readers. In all fairness, however, 
we remind Mr. Rouw that McCor- 
mick had written that this was his 
first experience with a porky and 
we think his concern, in this in- 
stance, was for his faithful dog. 
We've never tangled with a porky 
ourselves, but we sure hope we'd be, 
as Mr. Rouw expresses it, “careful 
and know how!" 


Coming next week— 


Jim Cruise didn't mean to let any- 
one put a hang noose around his 
neck until he found out who had 
built him an owl-hoot rep that 
stretched from border to border. 
Jim handles that man-sized job in 
LONE RAIDER FROM TEXAS, by Peter 
Dawson, a red-blooded novel about 
a fighting Texican on the prod. 

A blizzard or two on Saddleback 
Peak was all in the day's work to 
those five hombres who were trying 
to nurse a bunch of mavericks 
through a hard winter, but they sure 
needed the services of the *Lawbook 
Kid”—in case hell froze over. Don't 
miss Ray Nafziger’s latest story, 
RIDERS OF THE SNOWY RIMS, a 
memorable human-interest yarn. 

Frank Richardson Pierce, Tom 
Roan, Eugene R. Dutcher, Glenn H. 
Wichman, Luke Short, and John A. 
Thompson are some of the other 
names in the tally book for next 
week—and, as always, there’s a full 
line-up of departments and features. 
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by BENNETT FOSTER 


CHAPTER I 
FOR WANT OF A SHOE 


The canyon was rocky and the 
trail steep, and Chet Loveless, watch- 
inging Pat’s limp become more pro- 
nounced with each sharp descent, 


swore mildly to himself. The smoky 
buckskin, half brother to the Mike 
horse between Chet’s legs, had cast a 
shoe and was getting to be mighty 
tender behind. 

Pat swung a wise head over the 
malpais in the trail, chose a path 
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and stepped gingerly down. Mike 
followed after him, buckskin hips 
bunched. 

“T got to get a shoe,” murmured 
Loveless. “I surely got to get you 
a shoe, Pat.” 

The trail leveled off on a bench, 
the malpais boulders still besetting 
the way. Pat limped and Mike 
walked along sedately. Greenery 
showed at the left. The poles of a 
broken corral and the sagged roof of 
a rock house came into view, and 
the sun caught and glinted from a 
tin can. 

Chet Loveless grunted and, swing- 
ing out, turned toward the deserted 
house. He might be able to find an 
old shoe there. An old shoe and 
some shingle nails would effect tem- 
porary repairs. It was worth a trial. 
Anyway he could proceed no farther 
without laming his horse. 

The house, as Chet had seen at 
first view, was deserted. Pat stood 
disconsolate, favoring his tender 
foot. Chet Loveless dismounted 
and walked toward the broken cor- 
ral. This was not a nester layout, 
but an abandoned line camp, he de- 
cided, as he surveyed his surround- 
ings with bright gray-green eyes. 
The pile of old tin cans, the site, 
a hundred little things gave point 
to his judgment. 

Searching in the rubbish, turning 
it over with his boot toe, Chet found 
a shoe, worn thin, one bent and 
rusty nail still in place. He picked 
it up, surveyed its rusty surface and 
grunted his satisfaction. A number 
two shoe. Pat took a number two, 
his black feet being big and hard. 
Straighten up this shoe with a rock, 
find a few shingle nails, tack it on, 
and Pat could go on down the hill. 

Chet walked toward the house. 
He could knock a few boards from 
the roof, possess himself of the shin- 
gle nails that attached the boards, 


and his makeshift horseshoeing 
would be well under way. The sag- 
ging door of the house gave under 
his hand and he stepped into the 
room and stopped. A man lay on 
the battered floor, a man who stared 
with sightless eyes at the ceiling: 
a dead man. 

For a moment Chet stood beside 
the door; then, still carrying the 
horseshoe, he advanced a cautious 
step. The eyes of the man on the 
floor were blue and wide open. There 
was dried blood beneath his head, 
blood that had come from a hole 
behind the temple. 

Chet shifted the horseshoe from 
right hand to left. Cautiously he 
stooped and with a tentative finger 
turned back the unbuttoned vest. 
Pinned to a suspender was a worn 
shield, the ball points of the star 
showing brass. The shield said that 
the man on the floor was a stock 
inspector. 

Chet let the vest fall back in 
place. For perhaps five minutes he 
stood above the body, surveying it, 
taking in each detail of the face and 
clothing, the position of the body, 
the little signs around the room. 
Then turning, he walked to the door 
and went out into the glitter of the 
sun. 

The two horses were peacefully 
cropping the grass. In the pines 
above the rock house, a jay flitted 
and a chipmunk ran across the clear- 
ing between the rock house and the 
corrals. Chet settled down against 
the sun-warmed wall, squatting on 
his spurred heels. He placed the 
horseshoe carefully before him and 
methodically searched his vest 
pockets for the makings. Cigarette 
formed and lighted, he took a long 
inhalation and let the smoke trickle 


up. 
“Well,” he mused. “An’ it looked 
like a right healthy country, too.” 


Noose Bait 11 


LD Tom Nevin, the State of 
Texas, the Big Bend coun- 
try, and a hitch in the 

rangers, had all contributed in rais- 
ing Chet Loveless. Guileless in ap- 
pearance, equipped with a pleasant 
smile and an ingrown suspicion of 
anything that wore pants, Chet 
Loveless was twenty-nine years old. 
He was tow-headed and his eyes 
were either gray or green, depending 
upon his temper. 

Aside from that, he was quick as 
a cat, could shoot like a devil with 
either Colt or Winchester, do any 
kind of cow work, ride anything that 
wore hair and looked through a 
bridle, and inside of three days grow 
the toughest stubble of beard be- 
tween Forth Worth and El Paso. 
For three years he had been outside 
rider for Tom  Nevin—Nevin’s 
trouble-shooter, his fact-finder, the 
blue chip that old Tom anted in the 
poker game he played across the far- 
flung cattle kingdom. 

“I got to keep 'em honest, Chet,” 
Old Tom was wont to say, and Chet 
Loveless would grin his guileless 
grin and the suspicion would glint 
in his gray-green eyes, and he and 
Pat and Mike would amble across 
fifty or a hundred or two hundred 
miles and, working for old Tom 
Nevin, "keep 'em honest." 

The cigarette died between Chet 
Loveless’ fingers and he methodically 
unrolled it, letting the tobacco scat- 
ter and the wisp of paper flutter 
away. That was an inspector for 
the sanitary board, dead there be- 
hind the warm rock wall. Chet’s 
eyes were gray, wary, all the green 
gone from them. 

He picked up the horseshoe. He 
was due to get off the mountain. 
He was due to ride down into Tom- 
cat Valley and go over to the Win- 
dowsash and check up a little. But 
he didn't think he'd go to the 


Windowsash just yet awhile. There 
was a little town i Tomcat Valley, 
Varney, a shipping point. It looked 
to Chet Loveless as though Varney 
would be his first stop and he had 
better pull out or he wouldn't make 
Varney before nightfall. 

No, he wouldn't go to the Win- 
dowsash just yet. Chet dangled the 
horseshoe on one sturdy finger and 
stared hard. Just in front of him, 
where the brown grains of his to- 
bacco lay on the earth, there was a 
little pile of twigs and pebbles. A 
foot away from the pebbles and the 
twigs there were six or seven small 
broken leaves, oak from their ap- 
pearance, a twig of manzanita and 
another granite pebble. Odd how 
they lay there on the hard-packed 
earth beside the rock house, earth 
that had been pounded and swept 
clean by the rain falling from the 
broken roof. 


HE First Chance Saloon was 
at the south end of Varney’s 
single street. On the other 
side of the signboard that protruded 
above the sidewalk, the enterprising 
owner of the saloon had painted, 
“Last Chance.” Caught them com- 
ing and going, Chet thought. 
Through the dusk, sighting down 
the single street between the build- 
ings, Chet could see the faded box- 
car red of the railroad depot. Pat 
turned in and stood at the hitch 
rail in front of the First Chance, 


and Mike ambled up and stopped 


beside Pat. 

Chet dismounted, ducked under 
the rail and, crossing the boardwalk, 
entered the saloon. Momentarily 
blinded by the light, he stepped 
aside after he entered the barroom, 
his back against the wall, and let 
his eyes adjust themselves. 

. Down the room, assembled at the 
bar, there were five riders, all clus- 
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tered about a sixth man. At a table 
two cowmen.sat and talked, their 
conversation broken off by Chet's 
advent. A short, bald-headed man 
behind the bar turned to look at 
Chet, then turned back again. Chet, 
able to see once more, advanced to 
the bar and asked for a beer. 

Foam topped the yellow amber 
of the glass the hairless bartender 
slid out, and the beer was cold and 
bitter in Chets mouth. One stri- 
dent voice was getting higher and 
higher, and the cowpunchers were 
talking, their words a thick murmur 
underlying that rising voice. 

“He says, "That's one of Mathew's 
steers. Have you got a bill of sale?’ " 
the strident voice informed. “An’ 
I told him just where to go! Callin’ 
that ol’ lineback that I'd raised my- 
sef one of Mathew’s. Why Id 
knowed that ol ridge-runner— 
The voice died away, drowned by 
the murmuring undertones. Chet 
looked at the bartender who 
shrugged plump shoulders. 

“Ed Coffee’s tellin’ his troubles,” 
the bartender announced. “He 
shipped a little wad of cattle an’ 
had some trouble over the inspec- 
tion. He’s givin’ out head about it. 

- That beer cold enough?" 

*Fine," Chet agreed, and grinned. 

That guileless grin invited con- 
: fidences and the bartender pro- 

ceeded with his own troubles. “It’s 
all right for him to be sore," the 
bartender said. “He can get as sore 
as he wants an’ I don't give no more 
of a damn than ol' Pete Jumper did 
when he inspected the steers; but 
them  Windowsash boys hadn't 
ought to be encouragin' him. First 
thing you know he'll get to tellin’ 
what he'll do to Pete, an’ haul out 
his gun an' take a shot at the roof." 

“So?” said Chet, lifting his eye- 

brows. 


“You ever patch a tin roof?" de- 
manded the bartender morosely. 
""There ain't no way to do it except 
with a solderin' iron. Then half the 
time the patches don't stick. Damn 
it!” 

Chet put his empty glass on the 
bar. “You don’t need to sell him 
any more liquor,’ he suggested 
mildly. ` 

“An’ have a fight on my hands,” 
growled the bartender. He moved 
off down the bar. Chet waited a 
moment and then, turning, went on 
out. He mounted Mike, and the 
horses, wheeling from the rail, 
started on down the street. 

There were lights in the depot, 
and from the stockyards at the far 
end of town came the persistent 
rumbling noise of penned cattle. 
The Windowsash was in town with 
a crew. 

Pat, without direction, turned to- 
ward the gaping door of a liv 
barn, and Chet and Mike followed 
him. 

CHAPTER II 


STEER ON THE PROD 


HERE was not much doing 

in Varney that night. Chet 

prowled around the town 
after he had eaten his supper, but 
except for the First Chance Saloon 
he found it pretty drowsy. The bar- 
tender in the First Chance Saloon, 
Martin O’Hara by name, was glad 
to see Chet. 

The worst had happened, accord- 
ing to O’Hara’s estimation. Ed 
Coffee had indeed gone on the ram- 
page and there were two holes in 


/the tin roof of the First Chance. 


'The bartender bought Chet a beer 
while he told about his troubles. 
Waking early in the morning in 
the stable grain room, where he had 
slept, Chet got out of bed, rolled 
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his soogans and tarp and put them 
beside the grain sacks that had made 
his mattress. Eating breakfast in 
the chink restaurant down the 
street, Chet encountered the two 
cowmen who had been in the First 
Chance the night before. They 
were at the counter, and Chet, sit- 
ting just one stool away, could not 
help but hear their conversation. 

One of them, a young brisk fellow 
with a full round face and brown 
eyes, was Howard Darr. Chet 
learned the names from their con- 
versation. The other, Darr called 
Miliron. Howard Darr, Chet knew, 
was the manager of the Window- 
sash. He was also Tom Nevin’s 
nephew. Chet had Tom’s orders to 
check in with Darr and do his rid- 
ing out of the Windowsash head- 
quarters, but somehow Chet was 
not just ready to go up to Darr 
and announce his identity. 

Darr and Miliron were talking 
about shipping cattle. The Window- 
sash had cattle in the pens. Darr 
was waiting for an inspector. The 
cars were ready, everything was 
ready, but the inspector had not 
shown up. Chet ate his hot cakes 
and drank his coffee. 

A tall, square-faced man with 
“officer” written all over him, 
opened the door of the restaurant 
and came in. Walking directly to 
Darr and Miliron, he stopped and 
made an announcement. 

“You'll have to send to Star 
Point and get Bill Littlefield to come 
up and inspect your cattle, How- 
ard,’ the newcomer announced. 
“Leo Hannifin just came in. He 
found Pete Jumper up in the old 
Clinker cabin last night.  Pete's 
been killed." ; 

Both men at the counter came to 
their feet. “Pete?” Miliron ejacu- 
lated the word. “Dead?” 


“Leo found him?” That was 
Darr asking the question. “When 
was this, Charlie?” 

“Late last night,” Charlie replied. 
"You'd told Leo to ride Clinker 
Canyon, remember? He stopped at 
the old camp and found Pete there.” 

“But who killed Pete?” Darr de- 
manded. “What—” 

“Pete was shot in the back of the 
head,” the tall man interrupted. “I 
don't know who done it. I'll find 
out." His voice was grim. Chet 
Loveless, wise in the ways of peace 
officers, thought it very likely that 
the tall lawman would find out. He 
looked like that kind of man. 

“I knew you'd want to send for 
Bill,” the officer continued. “Didn’t 
want to tie up your shippin’.” 

“Thanks, Charlie,” said Howard 
Darr, and then, “If I can help you 
with this, you call on me. Count - 
on me for anything you want: 
horses, men, anything. I liked Pete 
Jumper.” 

“Thanks, lll do that," Charlie 
said. He looked sharply at Chet 
Loveless, and turned away. 

When the door had closed behind 
his square shoulders, Howard Darr 
swore petulantly. "Pete Jumper!" 
he said. “Now I'll have to send to 
Star Point and wait till the noon 
train gets in before I can start load- 
ing. I'll have to get those cattle 
out of the pens and hold them on 
grass. Damn the luck anyhow!” 

Chet Loveless laid his fork aside. 
“Excuse me, mister,” he said mildly. 
“I couldn't help overhearin’ what 
was said. If you need a man to 
work for you while you hold them 
cattle an’ ship, I ain't doin’ nothin’ 
right now. I could—” 

“I don't need anybody!” Darr in- 
terrupted sharply, rising. 


on, Abe. I've got to go to the 


“Come : 
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HE sun was bathing the 

street when Chet walked out 

a few minutes later. He 
stood and meditated for a moment, 
then walked back briskly toward 
the livery barn. He would put a 
new shoe on Pat and then, well, 
then he would see what there was 
to do around Varney. Somehow he 
wasn’t feeling just right. about Var- 
ney or about Howard Darr or his 
job or anything. Stock inspectors 
do not get themselves killed for just 
: no reason at all; and while he, Chet 
Loveless, was outside rider for old 
Tom Nevin, and it wasn’t any of 
his business, and while Darr was 
Tom’s nephew and all that, still— 
Well, damn it! he had been born 
with this suspicious nature and he 
couldn’t do a thing about it! 

He talked the hostler into letting 
him use the livery’s shoeing kit, paid 
for a number two shoe and tacked it 
on in the corral behind the livery 
barn. Pat was an easy horse to 
shoe. All a man had to do was tie 
up the unshod foot and act as Pat’s 
fourth leg while he put the shoe in 
place. Chet put on the shoe in 
twenty minutes and then saddled 
Pat and rode him down the street 
and to the stockyards. The Win- 
dowsash cattle were out of the yards 
and held loosely by riders out on 
the flat. 

There were eight cars on the sid- 
ing and Chet grinned as he thought 
- that he could have saved Howard 
Darr some time. Chet was brand 
inspector, not only for New Mexico 
but also for Oklahoma and Texas. 
Still he had not felt like volunteer- 
ing his services. 

Riding out, he stopped beside one 
of the boys holding the herd, rolled 
a cigarette, and gave the other rider 
the makings. The rider told him 
that his name was Ames Eddings 
and he cursed mildly at the delay 


in shipping, and the fact that the 
herd had to be held on grass and 
that the cattle were restless. It was 
a damn nuisance, he said, and that 
was all the information that Chet 
got from him. As Chet headed back 
to town, Ames loped off to turn back 
& big steer. 

Back in town again, with Pat 
stepping proudly along the street, 
Chet reviewed the buildings and the 
people on the board sidewalks. In 
turn they stared at him. Smoky 
buckskin horses are not too plentiful 
and Pat certainly looked like a pea- 
cock under that heavy stamped 
saddle. 

Chet rode clear out to the First 
Chance Saloon at the end of the 
street and there dismounted and 
went in. Martin O'Hara was sweep- 
ing out and in no mood for conver- 
sation. 

Chet hung around the saloon for 
a while and then, because O'Hara 
was stirring up too much dust, he 
walked out on the sidewalk again. 
Away down the street he could see 
a wagon in front of a store. It 
looked like someone had come into 
town for supplies. Chet mounted 
Pat and rode toward the wagon. 

He was a hundred yards away 
from it when a girl came out of the 
store and started to cross the street. 
She was halfway across when Chet 
heard a startled yell and, looking to 
his right, saw a steer, one of the 
Windowsash herd, come running 
through a vacant lot. There were 
two men after the steer but it was 
obvious they couldn’t catch it be- 
fore the animal reached the street. 

Just as a precautionary measure, 
Chet unstrapped his rope, the end 
of which was tied to his saddlehorn. 
As the steer galloped into the street, 
the girl made a run back to the 
wagon and went up over the wheel 
spokes like a squirrel. Chet shook 
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out a loop and Pat cocked his ears 
and began to dance and sweat 
around the shoulders. 

The steer came into the street, 
and, trying to turn, struck the side 
of the wagon heavily, making the 
gear rattle and the splinters fly. The 
girl shouted to the horses, holding 
them down. A woman screamed, a 
man swore in a heavy basso yell, 
and Chet, as Pat brought him along- 
side the steer in two jumps, dabbed 
his loop down and caught the weav- 
ing horns. 

It was close quarters. Chet and 
Pat went between the steer and the 
plunging team, the rope snapped 
tight and there was a cracking 
sound as of a dry branch breaking. 
Dust spewed up from the street and 


then Chet was on the ground and, 


Pat was faced around, the rope tight 
and his head toward the dust cloud. 

Into that cloud Chet walked and 
the running horses of the two Win- 
dowsash riders plunged, adding to 
the dust. Then the dust settled 
down and Chet stood with his 
thumbs tucked into his belt and 
grinned up. at Ames Eddings. The 
big roan steer lay motionless and 
the rope hummed like a harp string 
as Pat held it tight. 

“It looks," said Chet Loveless, 
grinning up at Ames, “like I'd 
beefed you an ox. It surely does.” 

While Ames came down from his 
panting horse, Chet turned to Pat 
and spoke gently. “Come on, Pat. 
Come on an' give me some slack." 

Pat took a mincing, unwilling step 
and, bending, Chet freed his rope 
from the steer’s broken neck. He 
dropped the rope and turned 
quickly. Ames Eddings, a scowl on 
his face, was advancing threaten- 
ingly. 

S You killed. him!” growled Ed- 
dings. “You— 

«T aimed to stop him," Chet said 


mildly. “Steers don't belong in 
town." 
*"There wasn't no need of breakin' 


his neck. You—" 


ASY!” The green began to 
glitter in Chet's eyes as it al- 


ways did when his temper 
frayed out. Eddings was about 
ready to fight, and Chet was willing. 

“Any time five men can’t hold a 
bunch of cattle, they ought to pen 
'em," Chet added insult to injury. 
Eddings' fists were clenched, his face 
red with his anger. Chet braced 
himself for action. A good right- 
handed swing at that bristling jaw 
ought to make things about right 
for Mr. Eddings. 

“Here! What’s all this here?" de- 
manded a voice. Chet could see a` 
fat man with a star on his chest 
push his way through the crowd. 
The law had arrived, and Chet re- 
laxed. 

“Steer got away. That fellow 
roped him! Say, you should've saw 
it—" Voices informed the officer of 
transpired events. The marshal as- 
sumed all his official importance. 

“There’s a law in this town," he 
informed Eddings. “I got to put 
this steer in the pound. You'll have 
to pay to git him. Hell! He's 
dead!” 

Chet stepped back. He was at- 
tracting attention and he had 
played the fool. An outside man 
had no*business drawing attention 
to himself. He reached Pat and 
climbed into the saddle. He pulled 
up his rope, coiling it. 

The marshal was still laying down 
the law and Eddings, red-faced, was 
taking it. The man who had ridden 
with Eddings had edged his horse 
back. 

Chet, turning his head, saw the 
girl in the wagon. She was smiling 
and, catching Chet’s eye, the smile 
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became a laugh. There was nothing 
for Chet to do but laugh with her. 
The whole thing was funny. What 
might have been tragedy had turned 
into pure comedy, with the fat mar- 
shal playing clown. 

Chet reined Pat around. It would 
be a good idea, he thought, to pull 
out. He had marked himself when 
he roped that steer and anybody in 
that crowd would recognize him 
again. Smoky buckskin horses like 
Pat were few and far between. 

Chet rode down the street toward 
the livery barn. He was sitting on 
a bench just inside the door, chew- 
ing a straw, when the hostler came 
back. The hostler had been down 
with the crowd and he eyed Chet 
with interest when he stepped 
through the door. 

“Quite a hand with a rope, ain’t 
you?" the hostler commented when 
he finished his inspection. 

“Tve roped,” Chet admitted. 

"Know whose life you saved?" 
demanded the hostler. 

“T didn't save anybody's life.” 

“That was Marion Ballard run- 
nin’ across the street." The hostler 
ignored Chet's statement. 

“So?” Chet drawled. “She can 
climb plumb good. She sure treed 
up that wagon.” 

Again the hostler ignored the in- 
terruption. “Marion Ballard,” he 
repeated. “She owns the Square S, 
north of here.” 

“An? that makes 
Claus?” suggested Chet. 

“By gosh!” the hostler said ad- 
miringly. “By gosh, if I could rope 
like that! Say, you know Howard 
Darr showed up an’ fired Ames for 
lettin’ that steer get away? You 
know what he done?” 

“No.” 

“He made Ames buy the steer. 
Ames is sore as hell. Say, mister, if 
I was you—” 


me Santa 


“Yeah, if you was me, then 


"I'd kind of steer clear of Ames. 
He's salty, Ames is." 

Chet shrugged. 

“Well,” the hostler mused, “well, 
I bet you could get a job with the 
Square S if you wanted to.” 

Chet rubbed his bristly chin. It 
was an idea. He had tried the Win- 
dowsash and failed to land a job. 
“Whereabouts does the Square S 
range?" he asked. 

*North of the railroad," the hos- 
tler answered. “The railroad line 
kind of divides the Square S an' the 
Windowsash. Then there's a lot of 
little nester outfits in there, kind of 
in a triangle. They—” 

Chet had risen decisively and the 


hostler broke off his speech. 


“I need a job,” Chet announced. 
“Thanks for the idea.” He moved 
back into the barn, heading for the 
corral and his horses. 


CHAPTER III 
MOSSY HORNS 


^HET LOVELESS stood by 
the Square S barn and 
thoughtfully surveyed the 
corrals and sheds. He had been on 
the Square S one week, and during 
that time he had been handed every 
dirty, unpleasant job that the ranch 
held. 

Riding out from Varney the day 
following his roping demonstration, 
he had struck Abe Miliron for a job. 
Miliron was reluctant, told Chet 
that there was no work on the 
Square S, and Chet was ready to 
leave when Marion Ballard walked 
into the office. She took the fore- 
man aside, spoke briefly to him, and 
Miliron, returning to Chet, reluc- 
tantly gave the rider a job. 

But the job was not doing Chet 
any good. He had stayed at the 
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ranch. He had greased the wagons, 
mended harness, cleaned the barn, 
‘and now had finished cleaning the 
corrals. His mule team, hitched to 
a scraper, stood in the shade of the 
barn while Chet smoked a cigarette. 

The worst thing about the whole 
layout, as far as Chet could see, was 
that he hadn't a friend on the place 
excepting old Kansas King and 
young Frank Calvert. The rest of 
the riders, the cook, and Abe Mil- 
iron himself, were silent, taciturn, 
and even ugly when Chet ap- 
proached them. It was a snide out- 
fit, Chet thought. He had seen 
Marion Ballard only twice during 
the week and that did not help any. 

With his cigarette finished, Chet 
dropped it, stepped on the butt, and 
then, walking over, began to un- 
hitch the mules. 

He was engaged in that occupa- 
tion when Marion Ballard came 
from the house. She was dressed to 
ride and Chet surmised that she was 
going out to watch the work. 

Miliron and the crew were work- 
ing cattle, shaping up a bunch of 
wet cows to ship. The calves had 
already been cut off from their 
mothers and were weaning. 

Marion Ballard came directly to 
Chet, watched him while he stripped 
the harness from the mules, and 
then when he returned from hang- 
ing up the harness, she asked a ques- 
tion. 

*Why aren't you with the crew?" 

“There was work to do around 
here," Chet answered, nodding his 
head toward the corrals. 

The girl tapped her boot with her 
quirt, seemed to consider a moment, 
and then gave orders. "Saddle Star- 
dust for me," she ordered. “Get 
a horse for yourself. I want you to 
ride out with me." 

“T haven't had any horses cut to 
me," Chet announced, moving off 


-then Marion spoke. 


toward the corral. 

“Take Blaze," the girl told him. 

Chet grinned to himself. Blaze 
was Miliron's horse, one of the fore- 
man’s string. There would be some- 
thing doing when Abe Miliron saw . 
Chet riding Blaze. Still owner's or- 
ders were owner's orders. 

Chet caught the bay gelding, 
Stardust, put Marion's saddle on the 
horse, and then proceeded to catch 
and saddle Blaze. He led the horses. 
back to where the girl waited, and 
watched her mount. 

They rode out from the ranch to- 
gether, heading south. For a time 
there was silence between them, 
“Where have 
you worked before you came here?" 
she asked. 

Chet answered vaguely, naming 
several Texas and Oklahoma out- 
fits. Marion  nodded, seemed 
thoughtful, and then spoke again. 
“We're tallying short," she said 
thoughtfully. “I wish—” 

“Yes, ma’am?” Chet said when 
she did not continue. 

“Never mind.” Marion’s answer 
was short. She spoke no more, but 
set Stardust to a lope, and Chet fol- 
lowed along on Blaze. 


HE crew had a herd on a flat 

close by Tomcat Creek. Mil- 

iron was cutting cattle. The 
men were holding two cuts and the 
the main herd. Chet estimated 
that there were about two hundred 
head of cows on the flat. 

As he and Marion came up and 
stopped, Miliron came out with a 
cow, threw her to the cut, and then 
rode over to the girl. He scowled 
at Chet when he saw him, but said 
nothing. Chet knew that he had 
a call-down coming, but it would be 
given in private. 

“T came out to see what you were 
doing," Marion said crisply. “Surely 
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Chet desperately shook out a loop 
— if that wild steer plunged into 


the wagon the girl would be killed! 


we have more wet cows than that.” 

“Yes, ma'am,’ Abe answered. 
“But the ones I want to go are in 
this bunch. We worked a circle off 
the Hogback and clear down to the 
south vega, an’ these are what we 
picked up.” 


The girl seemed to think for a 
moment, then she spoke again. “I 
don’t pay rider’s wages for roust- 


about work,” she announced. 
“You’ve been using this man for 
work at the ranch. Cut him a string 
of horses and start him riding.” 


"e 
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“He was in the corral,” answered 
Chet. “The boss told me to come 
along.” He put a slight emphasis 
on the word “boss.” 

“You know that’s my horse," 
Miliron growled. 

“T thought he belonged to the 
/ Square S," Chet answered inno- 


cently. re 
“Smart, aint you?” Miliron 
asked. “Go over an’ help Frank 


.. Calvert hold the cut. TIl cut you 

“a string of horses when we get in 
EB. tonight, an’ you're goin’ to wish you 
i never saw the Square S." 


_ “Yes, ma'am," Miliron answered 
once again. 

"You can stay here." Marion Bal- 
lard turned to Chet. “Mr. Miliron 
will find something for you to do." 
'There was a glint in her eyes that 
said Abe Miliron had better find 
something for Chet to do. With no 
further word, she turned Stardust 
and rode off toward the north. Chet 
looked at Miliron. 

"Who told you to take that 
horse?" the foreman demanded. 

WS—2A 


They finished with the herd about 
three o’clock. There were three 
cuts. Miliron was a cowman, Chet 
reluctantly admitted to himself. He 
had cut and shaped those cattle al- 
most perfectly. 

Under the foreman’s direction, 
one bunch was drifted south along 
the creek. Another bunch Miliron 
had worked back toward headquar- 
ters and thrown into a holding pas- 
ture. The foreman turned the third 
cut, young cows, over to Jim Gam- 
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mil with directions to take them to 
the mouth of Ripper Canyon and 
drop them. 

Chet thought it odd that the 
young cows, a full seventy-five head 
of them, be handed to one man to 
drive. There was plenty of help and 
he expected to hear Miliron tell a 
man to go with Gammil. No order 
came and Gammil went out alone. 

Back at the ranch, when the re- 
muda had been brought in, Abe 
Miliron cut Chet a string of horses 
—eight mounts. Looking at that 
bunch, Chet thought of what Mil- 
iron had said, that he would be sorry 
he had ever hired on at the Square S. 
He had been given every hammer- 
headed, spoiled bronce in the re- 
muda. Miliron had even taken poor 
horses from other riders and given 
them to Chet. 

“I got some horse liniment an’ 
some tallow," Frank Calvert ob- 
served, when the foreman had fin- 
ished. “Yo’re welcome to use 'em." 

Chet grunted. . “Thanks, Frank. 
Looks like I'll need to." 

With  morning's. advent, the 
Square S crew went to work again. 
Chet’s horse bucked himself out 
and, in so doing, tired and was al- 
most worthless for the remainder of 
the day. Miliron railed at Chet, rid- 
ing him, demanding as much or 
more from his poorly mounted rider 
as from any of the others. 

Again, when the herd was worked 
at the end of the day, Miliron sent 
Jim Gammil alone with a cut to 
drop off. 

They finished with the valley 
country that second day of Chet’s 
riding and the next day began to 
work back on the east rim, throwing 
cattle down out of the hills. Chet 
rode the best of his string that 
morning, a gray with an iron con- 
stitution and a disposition straight 
from hell. Though Chet did not 


know the country, Miliron gave him 
the outside circle. 
never a word, but his eyes were be- 
ginning to glint green whenever he 
looked at the foreman. 


P on top, after Miliron had - 
dropped him off, Chet started 
south. He worked the long 

circle, cleaning the rough country as 
he rode. The top of the east rim 
was brushy, rough, and there were a 
lot of little canyons that had to be 
worked out. Chet got a very few 


cows and. steers. 


Below the Square S he found an 
old mossy-horned outlàw steer that 
looked to be at least twelve years 
old. The mossyhorn snorted and 
left the country, and Chet had no 
chance of picking him up. 

Halfway down toward the end of 
his circle, his horse cold-jawed and 
bolted. Chet could do but one 
thing: stick and ride. They went 
threshing through the brush, over 
rocks, into and out of gullies. Chet's 
boots, low, plainsman's boots, filled 
with twigs, leaves, and pebbles. 

He was at the head of Ripper 
Canyon before he got the gray 
stopped, and the sun was sliding 
downhill rapidly over the west rim 
of Tomcat Valley. Chet grinned 
ruefully as he pulled off his boots 
and emptied them. He was sure go- 
ing to have a lot of explaining to do 
when he got in. He had lost his 
gather and he wouldn't make the 
roundup grounds at all. There was 
just one thing to do: ride down 
Ripper Canyon and get home be- 
fore dark. And every man in the 
crew would give him the horse 
laugh! He remounted the gray and 
started. 

Coming down Ripper Canyon, he 
saw no cattle. He was clear out on 
the flat and headed toward the 
ranch before he realized the signifi- 


Chet took it with ` 
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cance of that fact. Then as the 
gray, tired now, jogged along, Chet 
recalled that Abe Miliron had sent 
Jim Gammil to Ripper Canyon with 
the cut of young cows. Either Gam- 
mil had never gotten there or else 
those cows had been moved. 

The crew was in when Chet 
reached the ranchyard. There was 
a light in the cook shack. Supper 
was over. Over by the corral Chet 
stripped his saddle from the gray. 
He had had a plenty, more than 
enough! What the devil was he do- 


ing here at the Square S anyhow?. 


His business was to work with the 
Windowsash. 

He was Tom Nevin's outside rider 
and just because a stock inspector 
had been killed and he had a sus- 
picious nature was no reason for his 
taking the rough end of the stick 
and doing the dirty work around 
the Square S. Nor was the fact 
that Marion Ballard was a mighty 
pretty girl any reason. He was in 
the country on business, damn it! 
Business! Chet put his saddle in 
the shed and started to the wash 
bench beside the cook-shack door. 

'The cook shack was deserted ex- 
cept for the cook when Chet went 
in. The cook was washing dishes, 
and Chet had to use argument and 
blandishment to get fed. Compli- 
ments on the dried-apple pie accom- 
plished his purpose, and Chet got a 
meal. He was finishing it when Abe 
Miliron appeared at the door. 

"What happened to you, Love- 
less?” the foreman demanded. 
“Where'd you go?" 


"Away to hell an’ gone," Chet re-- 


torted. “That gray cold-jawed on 
me an’ before I got him stopped I’d 
spilled my drive an’ covered the 
country.” 

Miliron snorted. 
riders to go 
growled. 


“We don’t hire 
sight-seein’,’ he 
“You can draw your time 


an’ pull out. I never thought you’d 
stack up anyhow.” 

_ “That suits me!” Chet said with 
emphasis. “Any time I have to 
take the rough end from a bird like 
you, Miliron, I'll be in an old ladies’ 
home. You ain’t a cowman, an’ you 
ain’t much of anything else!” 

Chet was looking for an explosion 
to follow that statement, but Mil- 
iron only grinned maliciously. “A 
jailbird can’t make me sore,” he 
chuckled. “They want you at the 
big house, Loveless, Miss Ballard 
an’ the sheriff. You better go up 
there an’ not try to run.” 

"Any time I try to run you'll 
know it!” Chet growled. “Write out 
my time an’ Ill pull my freight." 

“TIl just see that you get to the 
big house first," Miliron sneered. 
“Come on." 

They walked across the yard to- 
gether toward the lights in the big 
house, Miliron a pace behind Chet. 
At the door Miliron knocked and 
when it was opened spoke to 
Marion who had answered his sum- 
mons. "Here's Loveless. You sent 
for him." 

“Come in,” the girl said, and 
Chet, with the foreman still follow- 
ing, went into the living room. The 
square-faced officer, Charlie, was 
standing beside the fireplace, facing - 
the door. f 

“This is Chet Loveless, Mr. 
Imke.” Marion Ballard swung 
around and looked at the officer and 
then, turning to Chet, “The sheriff 
has some questions to ask you.” 

“You came down Clinker Canyon 
a week ago Wednesday,” Charlie 
Imke announced, eying Chet nar- 
rowly. “Your horse had cast a shoe 
and you stopped at that old house 
up there. Did you go in?” 

“Yes,” Chet said, grinning. As he 
had thought, Imke was no slouch 
of an officer. He had tracked Pat, 
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had learned about Chet’s putting on 
a shoe in the livery barn in Varney, 
and had added things up. It was 
good police work. 

“I thought so!” The sheriff 
nodded his satisfaction. “I tracked 
your horse an’ found out you’d put 
on a shoe in Varney. You found an 
old shoe at the cabin in the canyon 
an’ used it to get to town with. Did 
you see Pete Jumper’s body when 
you went into the cabin?” ' 

“Yes,” Chet answered. 

Imke’s face darkened. “Why 
didn’t you report it?” he demanded. 
“Why didn’t you bring that infor- 
mation to the sheriff’s office?" 

“T didn't want to get mixed up in 
trouble," Chet explained. “The 
man was dead. I didn’t know him. 
I was driftin’ into the country an’ 
I didn’t want to get into a jam.” 

It was a reasonable answer, one 
that any drifting cowpuncher might 
have made. Imke nodded. “You 
should have reported to me," he 
said. “We might have gotten to 
the case faster. Now tell me what 
you saw up there.” 


M unted tis ac Chet re- 


counted his actions, the 

things he had seen, what he 
had done. He left out nothing of 
importance, he thought. “So I just 
came on to town," he concluded. “I 
told you why I kept my mouth 
shut." 

“Tll want you around here," 
Imke decided. “TIl want to talk to 
you again. We've picked up Ed 
Coffee for killin’ Pete. Ed was sore 
at Pete over an inspection an' he 
was in the hills that afternoon. 
We'll want you for a witness." 

Chet nodded, and Abe Miliron 
spoke out. "You'd better take him 
in to Varney then, Charlie," the 
foreman said. “He’s through around 
here. I’ve give him his time." 


Marion Ballard appeared startled. 
“Why—” she began. 

“Because he don’t pull his 
weight!" Miliron said sharply. *He 
let his horse get away from him to- 
day an' left his drive. I don't hire 
fools to work for the Square $; I 
hire cowpunchers." 

The tan on Chet's cheeks turned 
brick-red. His eyes were dangerous 
as he took half a step toward Abe 
Miliron. It was about time that 
Miliron got himself told, and Chet 
oe was just the man to do the 
job. 

“Wait!” Marion Ballard spoke 
firmly. “I don’t interfere with your 
work, Abe,” she said, looking at the 
foreman. “You know that. You 
hire and fire the men, and look after 
the cattle. All I ask is results. I 
did interfere in-this case. I asked 
you to hire Loveless. Why didn’t 
you bring in your drive?” She 
looked directly at Chet. 

Chet shrugged. “Horse cold- 
jawed with me an’ carried me a 
ways, he answered. “It was late 
an’ I came in.” 

The girl nodded her understand- 
ing. For a moment she was lost in 
thought and then spoke slowly. 
"Im going to give you another 
chance," she announced. “Mr. 
Miliron has fired you. I won't go 
over his head. But there is a job 
that you can do at the Square S. 
Do you want it?" 

“Td like to hear what it is.” Chet 
was looking straight at the girl. 
Marion Ballard flushed slightly. 

“There are some wild cattle in the 
breaks," she said. “Outlaw steers. 
We've never been able to get them 
out. I'll furnish you horses and a 
camp outfit and pay you five dol- 
lars a head for every outlaw you 
bring in. You’ll report directly to 
me. You'll be working for me. Do 
you want the job?" 
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“Yes, ma'am," Chet answered. 
“You hired me, lady.” 

Marion turned her head and 
stared defiantly at .Abe Miliron. 
Charlie Imke stood by, a question- 
ing expression on his face. The girl 
turned to the sheriff. 

"Hell be here when you want 
him,” she announced. “Is that sat- 
isfactory, sheriff?" 

Imke shrugged. “If you're suited, 
it’s O. K. with me." 

"Thats all then,” the girl told 
Chet briskly. “Abe, I'd like you to 
stay with me for a while. I want 
to go over the calf tally with you 
and Mr. Imke. We've been losing 
calves and some cows, too." 

So dismissed, Chet started for the 
door. When he reached it he 
paused. "Thanks," he said to 
Marion Ballard, and then gruffly, 
“TIl try to please you." 


CHAPTER IV 
RIPPER CANYON 


N the morning Chet pulled out 
I of the Square S headquarters. 
He had Pat and Mike and two 
good horses from the ranch for 
mounts. He was outfitted with a 
little camp outfit, some groceries 
from the supply room, and his bed. 
Miliron had already taken the 
crew out when Chet was ready to 
start and his departure was watched 
only by Marion Ballard and the 
cook, who, flour-sack apron flutter- 
ing, stood in the kitchen door. 

Chet did not have much to say 
as he packed his outfit and saddled 
Mike, but when he finished that task 
he walked over to where Marion 
stood and spoke to her. 

“T don't know why you didn't let 
Miliron run me off the place," Chet 
said earnestly, “but I'm sure obliged, 
Miss Ballard." 

The girl colored faintly. “Per- 


haps I thought I owed you some- 


thing," she said. “After all, I was 
in the street when that Windowsash 
steer got away. I—" 

“You were in the wagon and clear 
when I roped that steer," Chet con- 
tradicted. “You were safe enough." 

“Then maybe it’s just that Pm 
kind-hearted,” the girl smiled. “You 
remember when the marshal was 
laying down the law to Ames Ed- 
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“Yes,” Chet agreed. 

“And you were on your horse, 
coiling your rope?” 

Chet nodded. 

“You turned around and smiled 
at me and then we both laughed,” 
the girl continued, “I thought then 
— Well, that doesn’t matter. I 
want you to go into the hills and 
bring out some steers. I want you 
to do that and I want you to re- 
member that you're working for 


e. 

“Why sure," Chet said, puzzled. 
"Tm working for you. This whole 
outfit belongs to you. Everybody 
on the place—” 

“Every man on the place has been 
hired by Abe Miliron," the girl said 
quickly. “After all Im a new- 
comer. I’m. . . I want someone on 
the Square S who reports to me, 
who works for me and not for any- 
one else.” 


Chet nodded slowly. “You want 
an outside rider,” he said. “All 
right, Miss Ballard.” The greenish 


tint was evident in his eyes as he 
looked at the girl. 

Marion Ballard made a little 
brushing gesture with her hand. 
*Do you remember being in Pampa 
two years ago?" she asked. “Do 
you remember what happened 
there?" 

Chet looked puzzled. The girl 
went on hastily. “There was a 
crowd at a street corner," she said. 


F 
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“A man was delivering a sermon 
from the tailgate of a wagon. He 
said that he had been a convict and 
that he had reformed, and he said 
that the man who had put him in 
jail was in the crowd.” 

Slow color began to mount in 
Chet’s cheeks. 

“That preacher got out of the 
wagon,” the girl continued, “and 
went through the crowd and caught 
your arm. He said that you were 
the man who had put him in prison. 
And he said that you had given him 
money and a horse when he got out, 
and started him on a job. Do you 
remember now?” 

“Why, shucks,” Chet said uncom- 
fortably, “that was Monte Furlong. 
He was makin’ a whole lot out of 
nothin’. He—” 

“I remembered your face,” 
Marion interrupted. “When I saw 
you sitting there in Varney, coiling 
that rope, I knew who you were. I 
knew that you worked for Tom 
Nevin. I don’t know why you are 
in this country or why you came 
to the Square S, but I want you to 
work for me. Not for anyone else. 
For me.” 

Chet nodded gravely. “I’m 
workin’ for you, Miss Ballard,” he 
agreed. 

“You needn’t catch any steers,” 
the girl continued. “You—” 

“PII catch enough to make it look 
good," Chet assured her. “And if 
there's anything goin' on that you 
need to know— Well, I'll try to 
find it out." 

Impulsively Marion put her hand 
on his arm. . “Good luck!” she said, 
and then, turning away, walked rap- 
idly toward the house. 

Chet made camp that afternoon 
by a spring north of Ripper Canyon. 
There was part of an old corral at 
the spring and after he had unloaded 
his camp outfit he hobbled his 


horses and put a bell on Pat, who 
was logically the boss of the little 
bunch. 

Then Chet set about improving 
his homestead. He built a tarpau- 
lin and brush lean-to, and patched 
up the corral. When he cooked sup- 
per that night he felt that he had 
done a good day's work. He turned 
in with his .30-30 beside him in the 
bed, and his Colt under his pillow. 
Not that he was spooked, but it 
was his habit. 

In the morning he was up early 
and with his field glasses in his sad- 
dle pocket he rode one of the 
Square S horses out toward the rim. 
There were a lot of questions in his 
mind and he didn't have a single 
answer. 

He worked along the rim that 
morning, looking over Tomcat Val- 


ley with his glasses and not seeing 


a thing. About ten o'clock, close to 
Ripper Canyon, he' jumped the 
same old outlaw steer he had started 
on circle the day before. This time 
it was different. Chet was not rid- 
ing a fool horse that cold-jawed. 
He was mounted. He had never 
tried the bay he rode as a rope 
horse, but he was willing. He dis- 
mounted, tightened his cinch, got 
back on and took down his rope. 
'The bay cocked both ears and they 
went after the steer. 


HET had learned his roping 
C in the prickly-pear country. 

All he wanted was a loop, 
and the bay gave him one. The 
horse ran full out over rocks and 
through brush, and hell-for-leather 
downhill and, presently, Chet got 
his chance. 

He sent his little loop whirling 
through an opening in the brush, 
throwing his rope a good deal as a 
man throws a baseball. 'The loop 
fell true and the bay horse sat down 


and took the jolt when the outlaw 
hit the end of the whale line. Be- 
tween them, Chet and the bay 
turned that big steer clear over, and 
he shook the ground when he lit. 
The bay held the slack, and Chet 
did his stuff with a pigging string 
and then .stood up, panting, and 
looked at the steer’s heaving side. 

“Five bucks,” he grinned. “Well, 
I’ve earned easier money.” 

He was not done by any manner 
‘of means. He had to get the steer 
out. If he had had something gen- 
tle to neck up with the steer he 
would have been pleased, but lack- 
ing a gentle animal he did the best 
he could. He took a length of raw- 
hide from a saddle pocket, cut off 
a string and tied it firmly around 
the steer’s right hind leg, just above 
the hock. He pulled the rawhide 
tight and knotted it, and then 
worked loose his pigging string and 
his rope. 

Chet was on the bay when the 
steer scrambled up. The mossyhorn 
was on the prod and mad aplenty. 
: He wanted to fight, but that raw- 
hide string hurt like the devil. When 
Chet rode off on the bay, the steer 
was moving along but he was gen- 
tled a lot. i 

There, Chet thought grimly, was 
one steer that wasn’t going to be 
hard to find or to handle from now 
on. That old outlaw was going to 
be in the level, open places, and he 
would be easy to drive as long as 
that rawhide was around his leg. 


It was late afternoon when Chet 
returned to his camp. He rode in 
cautiously for he smelled cigarette 
smoke and it was not until he saw 
Kansas sitting beside the lean-to 
that his caution dropped away. He 
came in boldly then and called out, 
and Kansas uncoiled his length and 
advanced to meet him. 
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“How come?” asked Chet, dis- 
mounting. 

Kansas grinned and pulled a 
soiled envelope from his hip pocket. 
“Mail come out from town,” he said. 
“There was a letter for you. Miss 
Ballard sent me up to deliver it. 
Guess she wanted to see how you 
was makin’ out.” He grinned slyly. 

Chet missed the implication. He 
took the letter, turned it over and 
examined it. It was from Tom 
Nevin, but as always, when Chet 
was in the field and Nevin wished 
to communicate with him, the 
ranchman had not put on a return 
address. 

“Where you workin’ tomorrow?” 
Chet asked Kansas. 

“Down below, over against the 
Dumbbell,” the old puncher an- 
swered. “Say, Chet, I located some 
oxen for you today, found two yoke 
that was used when they logged the 
hogback two years ago. They’re 
broke an’ you can get 'em cheap. 
Around thirty dollars a yoke. If 
you had them—” 

“T could get down what steers I 


catch,” Chet completed. “Who has 
, em ?” g 
“Amadeo Sisneros, Kansas an- 


swered, and gave directions as to 
how the place might be reached. 

Chet nodded. “PFI go get "em to- 
morrow,” he said. “I caught me a 
wild one today. Got a piece of raw- 
hide around his leg an’ he won’t be 
hard to pick up. Thirty dollars, you 
said?” 

Kansas nodded. “You could 
maybe get some time to pay if you 
needed it," he commented. 

Chet was not worried about pay- 
ing for the oxen. He glanced nar- : 
rowly at Kansas. “Say,” he began, 
“the Square S. You know, I don't 
sabe all I understand about the lay- 
out, Miliron an' Miss Ballard an' 
all. How come, Kansas? You been 


here a long time.” 

“Yeah,” Kansas agreed. “Mostly 
holdin’ down a camp. The Square S 
used to belong to the Varneys. 
Town was named after the first man 
that owned the outfit. A couple of 
years ago the last of the Varneys 
sold out. They’d been livin’ in the 
East an’ Abe had been runnin’ the 
place. Guess he got to thinkin’ he 
owned it.” 

“But this Ballard girl,” Chet per- 
sisted. “Where'd she come in?” 

Kansas threw back his head and 
laughed. “That’s what a lot of the 
boys wanted to know,” he said. 
“When she first come here the hitch 
rail at the ranch was full up every 
night, what with the local talent 
comin’ to court her. She just froze 
'em out.” 

“Yeah, but who is she?” . 

“You ever hear of Jed Roman?” 
Kansas eyed Chet. 

Chet nodded. Who had not 
heard of old Jed Roman? Among 
the cattle barons of Texas his name 
ranked near the top. 

"She's Jed Roman’s niece," Kan- 
sas said impressively. “Roman 
bought her the layout. She wanted 
a cow outfit an' he staked her. 
"That's how come.” 

"Yeah," Chet agreed. That's 
how come several things.” He 
was thinking, as he spoke, of the 
girl's knowledge of. cattle, of her 
ability to ride, to supervise, to do 
the things that make for success on 
a ranch, and he was thinking too 
that Kansas had just explained how 
Marion Ballard came to know who 
he was. 

Jed Roman headquartered at 
Pampa. Roman and Loveless had 
been in a deal or two together. Chet 
Loveless undoubtedly had been 
mentioned to Jed Roman by Tom 
Nevin. A lot of things were ex- 
plained. And Chet had thought— 
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damn it! He had thought that 
maybe this girl liked him, that 
maybe she had singled him out—oh, 
hell! What was the use? She had 
just ticketed him for what he was, 
and intended to use him that way. 

"Stay for supper, Kansas," he in- 
vited. "Tt won't take long to cook." 

Kansas shook his head. “I want 
to get off the hill before it's clear 
dark," he answered. "I'd better be 
goin’.” y 

When the rider had gone, Chet 
opened his letter. It was addressed 
to him at Varney, care of general 
delivery, and in it old Tom Nevin 
had gotten right down to brass 
tacks. Nevin wanted to know why 
he had not heard from his outside 
man and why Chet had not shown 
up at the Windowsash. A letter 
from Howard Darr had not men- 
tioned his arrival. 

Also, in the letter, Nevin spoke 
of Darr’s shipping five carloads of 
steers. The date given was the day 
Chet had roped the steer in Varney. 
Chet scratched his head. Five cars! 
He had seen nothing but Window- 
sash cattle near the Varney stock- 
yards and yet there had been eight 
cars on the siding. And the rail- 
road company was short on cattle 
cars. Chet knew that. He had 
heard the fact mentioned in the talk 
at the Last Chance. It looked 
funny. It looked damned funny! 


CHAPTER V 
KEEPING "EM HONEST 


HERE was a drizzle of rain 
when morning came. Chet 
had trouble cooking and 
wrangling horses and saddling, and 
when he rode down the hill, Pat 
slipped and scrambled on the slick 
places in the trail. Chet headed out 
across Tomcat Valley toward 
Round Butte, where he stopped to 
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buy the two yoke of oxen Kansas 
had told him about. He arranged 
to pick them up on his return trip, 
then he rode on to Varney to buy 
some feed and salt. 

Varney’s street was muddy, and 
Chet was cold and hungry. The 
first place he stopped after striking 
town was the First Chance Saloon. 
A small glass of whiskey and a fire 
in the pot-bellied stove did consider- 
able to lift Chet’s spirits and warm 
him. He threw open his pommel 
slicker and enjoyed the stove and 
considered buying another drink. 
Chet never drank much, but under 
the circumstances whiskey was just 
the medicine. 

Putting the temptation aside, he 
was about to go out when Ames 
Eddings came through the door. 
Ames was red-faced and unkempt, 
and Martin O’Hara, bending over 
the bar, whispered hurriedly to 


Chet. 

“He’s drunk,’ the bartender 
warned. “Been drunk since Darr 
fired him. Remember my roof an' 
don't start nothin’.” 

Chet had no time to reply. 
Eddings came along the bar, stopped 
and confronted Chet. “There you 
are," Eddings snarled. “I been 
lookin’ for you.” 

“You should have sent me word,” 
Chet answered. “Maybe Id've 
come in.’ 

“You got me fired!” Eddings 
snapped. “Got me throwed out of 
the best job I ever had. What you 
goin’ to do about it?” 

“T didn’t get you fired,” Chet de- 
clared. "It just happened that 
way 

J Know what I done with that 
steer you killed?" Eddings changed 
the subject with the facility of a 
drunken man. “I drug him out of 
town an' I butchered him. "That's 
what I done. Sold the beef, too." 


“That’s good," said Chet. 

* An' I’ve got the hide!" Eddings 
continued. “Know what yo're goin’ 
to do?" 

*No," said Chet. 

*Yo're goin’ to buy it!” 

“T don't reckon I need a hide." 

*But yo're goin' to buy this one." 

“TIl buy a drink," Chet offered. 

Eddings took it up. “An’ the 
hide, too.” 

“No!” 

With a wide lurch Eddings swung 
for Chet’s head. Chet took a step 
back, and the former Windowsash 
puncher almost lost his balance. 
Regaining it, he swung again. This 
time the blow slid harmlessly off 
Chet’s shoulder. 

“Now, listen,” warned Chet, half 
amused, half serious, “you’re goin’ 
to keep that up till I have to slap 
you ragged,” 

Eddings made no. reply, but 
swung again, and again Chet re- 
treated. It was a sort of farce com- 
edy. Eddings would swing wildly, 
Chet would elude the blow and Ed- 
dings would swing again. It did not 
take long for Eddings to tire. 

“We'll take that drink," he said 
finally, “an’ then I'll keep on beatin’ 
the hell outta you until you take 
that hide." 

Martin O'Hara was grinning and 
it was all that Chet could do to keep 
his face straight. He did not intend 
to spend the day playing with 
Ames Eddings. He had other things 
to do. 

“All right,” Chet agreed. “Set 
out the drinks, O'Hara. How much 
do you want for the hide, Eddings?" 

" Ain't the prish, it’s the prinsible 
of the thing," Eddings answered 
gravely. “Set your own prish but 
buy the hide or ri have to beat 
you up some more." His unsteady 
hand slopped liquor into his glass 
as he spoke. 
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“Tl give you four bits,’ Chet 
offered. 

Ames Eddings raised his glass. 
“Shold,” he announced. “If it was 


‘a cowhide you could’ve had it for, 


two bits.” 

“Then I wish the Windowsash ran 
cows,” Chet said, lifting his own 
glass, his hand concealing the fact 
that there was barely a finger of 
liquor in the bottom. 

“They do," Eddings answered 
with gravity. “Cowsh, calves, 
shteers, everything! I hope Howard 
Darr chokes, I do! I hope he dries 
up an” blowsh away without leavin’ 
no tracks. Heresh how!” He drank 
solemnly. 

“How!” Chet responded and 
tossed off his own drink. 

“Now gimme fifty cents," Eddings 
ordered. 


HET passed over the piece of 
silver. Eddings, after a care- 
ful examination of the coin, 

pocketed it and without another 
word made his uncertain way to- 
ward the door. 

“Well,” Chet said cheerfully, 
“that was cheap enough.” 

“An’ a good riddance,” O’Hara 
responded. “I’m glad that Ames 
was peaceful. He can be damn 
mean sometimes.” 

“What was he talkin’ about the 
Windowsash running cows an’ 
calves for?” Chet asked, changing 
the subject. “I thought it was a 
steer outfit.” 

“They run a cow herd, too,” 
O’Hara said, with small display of 
interest. 

*But—" Chet began and then 
stopped abruptly. Tom Nevin had 
said nothing about any cows on the 
Windowsash. If the Windowsash 
ran cows Nevin didn’t know it. 

After eating » hasty meal in the 
chink restaurant, Chet went to a 


store to make his purchases. He 
bought feed, some salt, rope, and a 
few other supplies, and arranged to 
have them hauled the twenty-five 
miles to the mouth of Ripper Can- 
yon, from which point he would 
pack them to his camp. 

Riding out of town through the 
rain, Chet was hailed from the side- 
walk. He rode over to the walk and 
stopped, looking down at Charlie 
Imke. 

“See you came to town,” Imke 
said. 

“Had some supplies to get,” an- 
swered Chet. 

“Where you camped?” 

Chet told him, and Imke nodded. 
“Good place,” he said. “Figure to 
stay there long?” 

“Until I work the country,” Chet 
answered. 

* You'll be there awhile then,” the 
officer affirmed. “Maybe T'll come 
up an' see you." 

“Do that," Chet invited. “Be 
glad to have you. If you figure to 
stay overnight, you'd better bring 
a bed, though.” 

Imke laughed, a short, harsh 
bark, and then spoke again. “I see 
you ripped your boot,” he remarked. 

Chet glanced down and noticed a 
little rip in his boot. “I hadn’t no- 
ticed that," Chet said. “Guess Pd 
better get it sewed.” 

The officer nodded. “I'll see 
you,” he said shortly, and turned 
away, walking off through the 
drizzle. Chet rode back to where 
he had seen the sign of a boot shop. 

The bootmaker was a wizened 
little man with a straggling gray 
beard. He peered at Chet with 
bright brown eyes when the rider 
came through the door, and nodded 
when he learned what he wanted. 

“Take it off,’ he directed, and 
Chet sat down on a bench and 
pulled off his boot. 
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The bootmaker took the foot 
covering, examined it, and his eyes 
brightened. “Good boot," he said. 
“Kind of low-topped for this coun- 
try, though.” 

“I like *'em that way," Chet told 
him. 

"Mostly"—the bootmaker sat 
down on his bench and began to 
thread a wax end through a needle 
—"they wear a higher boot in this 
country. Generally I make ’em with 
a fourteen-inch top. This ain't but 
nine, is it?" 

“Nine’s right," Chet agreed. 

“Only other man I know of 
around here that wears a low- 
topped boot is Abe Miliron," con- 
tinued the bootmaker. "Guess he 
brought the habit up from the 
plains. Here in the hills these low 
boots fill up with rocks an' brush 
an' stuff. High-topped boot is bet- 
ter." 

"Yeah." Chet nodded agreement. 
He was thinking of the times he 
had had to empty his boots since 
he had hit the country. The boot- 
maker handed him back the boot 
and Chet put it on and paid for the 
stitching. 

Chet picked up his oxen on the 
return trip and hazed them ahead 
of him. It took a long time because 
they were slow travelers. The oxen 
were shod and they slopped along 
ahead of Chet, leaving big splay- 
footed tracks in the mud. Chet 
turned them into the repaired cor- 
ral, and then, after turning Pat loose 
with hobbles and a bell, cooked his 
supper in the leaking lean-to and, 
after a contemplative cigarette, 
went to bed. 


HE rain was over when: 


morning came. Chet took a 
Square S horse and rode the 
rim. He rode clear down to the 
Gap and from his high vantage 


point saw a train pull slowly along 
the railroad. There were stock cars 
on that eastbound train. 

Later in the day, with pack sad- 
dles on the two Square S horses, he 
met his freighter at the foot of the 
canyon and helped the man unload. 
Part of the wagon load of salt and 
feed and groceries, they cached un- 
der an overhanging rock, and part: 
was put on the pack saddles. From 
the bottom of the wagon the team- 
ster pulled a big roan hide. The 
man grinned as he dragged it out. 

"Ames Eddings sent you this,” he 
said. "He's awful drunk. Claimed 
you bought it. If you don’t want it, 
I can take it or throw it away.” 

“I reckon I bought it,’ Chet 
chuckled, recalling the purchase of 
the hide. “Throw it over that stuff 
we cached. Maybe I can use it.” 

The teamster obliged and Chet, 
with his packs loaded, pulled up 
Ripper Canyon toward his camp. 

Early the next morning he made 
a trip to the cache. The steer hide, 
weighted down with rocks, still cov- 
ered the little pile of feed under the 
overhanging rock. Chet threw it off 
and carried a sack of feed over to 
where a horse stood passively under 
a packsaddle. He loaded the re- 
maining four sacks and then, taking 
the steer hide, approached a horse. 
The horse snorted and, even with 
the two one-hundred-pound sacks 
loaded on his back, shied. 

“It’s nothin’ but a hide," Chet said 
soothingly. “Nothin’ to get scared 
of. Now look." He held the hide 
out toward the horse and started to 
take a step forward. But suddenly 
he stopped short and, disregarding 
the horse, carried the hide back to- 
ward the rock. He had seen some- 
thing. 

The hide was still damp from the 
rain. Chet squatted beside the 
rock and, turning the skin so that 
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the flesh side was up, examined the 
brand, then grunted. After a time 
he traced out the reversed brand 
with the tip of his finger. The 
brand was a Windowsash, all right. 
It was plain as plain could be. 
Examining the hair side, Chet 
thought he had never seen a better 
job of ,branding, so deep and clear 
had the hot iron stamped. 

But on the flesh side it was dif- 
ferent. The scar showed through 
clearly on the flesh side of the hide, 
and part of the scar was heavy and 
part was light, and the heavy scar 
was not Windowsash at all. It was 
Square S! . 

Slowly Chet placed the hide on 
the ground and then he spoke out 
loud, not to himself or to the patient 
horses or to the rocks or the canyon 
walls, but to old Tom Nevin, five 
hundred or more miles away. 

*You said," drawled Chet Love- 
less, there in the crisp fall morning, 
"to keep 'em honest. That's what 
you said. I reckon it goes all the 


way around." 
hide does not ride down and 


A accuse an outfit—particu- 


larly a part of the outfit he is work- 


CHAPTER VI 
DOWN THE BULL TRAIL 


MAN with one misbranded 


' ing for—of rustling. While Chet 


. Loveless knew that the Windowsash 
was stealing Square S cattle, the 
proof remained to be found. Sum- 
ming the whole thing up in his mind, 
as he followed his laden horses up 
the Ripper Canyon trail, taking it 
point by point, Chet decided- that 
he had a case against the Window- 
sash, but not a complete case. 
The Windowsash lay to the 
south, across the railroad and below 
Varney. Windowsash headquarters 
was sixty miles from Square S head- 


quarters. Cattle could not be 
moved sixty miles in a day or in two 
days. That was item one, and an 
unfavorable one. 

But there were other facts that 
were not unfavorable to the thing 
Chet knew and had to prove. The 
Windowsash was supposed to be a 
steer outfit and in reality ran cows 
and calves as well as steers. That 
meant that any kind of cattle could 
be shipped under the Windowsash 
brand. 

Then there was the death of Pete 
Jumper. Evidently the brand in- 
spector had gotten wise to some- 
thing. There was the fact that every 
now and then, when the Square S 
worked cattle, one man went off 
alone with a drive and dropped it. 
Chet remembered the fact that Jim 
Gammil had taken seventy-five head 
of young wet cows to Ripper Can- 
yon and that there had been no wet 
cows there the next day. 

But where did they go, who drove 
them, who worked over the brands? 
All those questions had to be an- 
swered. Chet planned to answer 
them. He was at one end of the 
rustling. He had to get to the other 
end and he had to trace the connect- 
ing links. When he had done that 
he could ride into town, lay his evi- 
dence before Charlie Imke, and get 
results. 

For the remainder of that week 
Chet rode the hills, his field glasses 
in his saddle pocket or glued to his 
eyes. He saw Square S cattle being 
worked, and he saw something that 
made him wonder. Once he saw Jim 
Gammil take a drive and drop it. 
Chet watched that drive for twenty- 
four hours and nothing happened. 


“On another day he saw young 


Frank Calvert go off alone with a 
cut of cattle. Chet watched that 
cut also and it was not disturbed. 

During that week, too, Chet fed 
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his two yoke of oxen and he grain- 
fed Pat and Mike. He wanted 
those two horses in hard condition. 
The oxen came around all right. 
Chet turned them out with a bell on 
‘one of them and they hung around 
the corral and came in to be fed. 
He located steers, too, in his rid- 
ing, old mossy-horned outlaws. The 
country above Ripper had been 
combed by the Square S crew and 
the cattle were down in Tomcat 
Valley in the winter country. Only 
outlaws remained in the hills. 
There was one bunch of these, five 
in the bunch; but for the most part 
they were solitary animals, cunning 
and wild as deer. Chet located their 
favorite stamping grounds and when 
he had done that he was ready to 
go to work on the job. 
For two days he rode hard and 
caught three steers. He tied down 
the animals he caught, brought one 
of the oxen and necked his captive 
to the tame animal, the heavy rope 
around the wild one’s horns and the 
ox’s neck. One by one the oxen 
brought the steers in, returning to 
the corral always by the same route 
that Chet had taken them out. Chet 
noted that habit and it intrigued 
him. He picked up the first outlaw 
he had caught and brought that 
steer to the corral also. 
Then with four head caught, he 
decided that it was time to go to 
the Square S and deliver his cap- 
tives. 
Chet had trouble getting his wild 
ones off the hill, but with the help 
of the oxen he got them down on 
the flats. There it was easier going 
and he drove his little bunch along, 
arriving at headquarters about noon. 
Marion Ballard was there to meet 
him and, because the crew was out, 
she took Chet to the house for din- 


ner. 
Over the table the girl looked in- 


quiringly at Chet. Chet shook his 
head. 

“Not much,” he said, answering 
Marion’s unspoken question. 

“Tve been doing some riding,” the 
girl said crisply. “It seems to me 
that I’ve lost a lot of cattle. Miliron 
says that we haven’t, that I haven’t 
seen the cattle and they are in dif- 
ferent country from that I’ve ,been 
over. I don’t trust Miliron, Chet.” 
Unconsciously she used his first 
name. 

“Fire him then," Chet suggested. 

Marion shook her head. “I gave 
him a contract when I took over 
the place," she answered. “That 
was part of the sale agreement. I 
won't fire him unless I definitely 
first catch him doing something 
crooked.” 

Chet looked at his plate. If what 
he believed was true, she was going 
to have an excellent chance to fire 
Abe Miliron very soon. 

“You haven’t found out a thing?” 
the girl asked. 


‘Tve got some leads,’ Chet 
equivocated. “Somethin? to work 
on.” 

“Tell me.” 


“Not till I’m sure.” 

Marion Ballard frowned at that, 
and her head went up imperiously. 
“J—” she began. 

“You can let me go if you want 
to,” Chet reminded. “You’ve got 
no contract with me.” 

For a moment Marion Ballard 
silently scrutinized his face, and 
then she shook her head. “Not yet,” 
she said. “But I expect results, 
Chet.” 

“An’ I hope to get ’em,” said Chet. 


E was ready to leave the 
H ranch, his horse saddled and 
the oxen bunched in the pen, 
when Abe Miliron came in. The 
foreman rode directly over to the 


Dou 


now 
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corral and sat his horse while Chet 
drove out the oxen. When the 
steers were out of the corral the fore- 
man moved his horse, coming along- 
side Chet. 

“You ain't hardly makin’ wages, 
are you, Loveless?” he asked in an 
unusually friendly tone of voice. 

"I do good enough," Chet an- 
swered. 

Miliron cleared his throat. “I 
heard about a ridin' job today," he 
said. “The Cree outfit, clear down 
at the south end of the valley, is 
lookin’ for a man. I told Hank 
Scarboro I thought you'd be inter- 
ested. Hank is in Varney right 
"I'll mebbe see him," Chet an- 
nounced, “Nice of you, Miliron, 
after what you said about my 
ridin'." 

"I was sore because you'd left 
your drive," the foreman explained. 
*You're a fair enough hand." 

“Thanks,” Chet said sarcastically. 

“You see Miss Ballard?" Miliron 
asked. 

"She paid me for the steers I 
brought down," Chet replied. “I 
got to go on now. I want to shove 
along to camp." 

Miliron nodded and rode off to- 
ward the big house, and Chet took 
his oxen along toward the hill. 
Something was stirring in Abe Mil- 
iron's mind, Chet thought. The 
foreman was suspicious and he 
seemed to want Chet out of the 
country. 

Early the next morning Chet 
worked around his camp, making 
everything secure as though he ex- 
pected to be gone for a day or two. 
Someone might be watching the 
camp, and Chet wished to give that 
someone a show for his trouble. He 
rolled a bundle of food in his slicker 
and headed south as though on the 
Varney trail. 


He rode right along, dropping 
down into the Gap and heading 
straight across the railroad. But he 
did not go to Varney. Where the 
railroad bed was a long fill he turned 
back. He followed up the fill, 
dropped back into the roughs at 
White Horse Creek, made a cross- 
ing and climbed back, circuitously, 
to the rim again. 

Mike stopped and rested at the 
top of the trail and Chet, leaving 
the horse, went to the rim with his 
field glasses. He lay there all after- 
noon watching the flat country, and 
when evening came he rose stiffly to 
his feet. He was well satisfied. He 
had seen a herd worked at the 
White Horse corrals. He had seen 
the Square S riders start back with 
cattle and he had seen a solitary 
rider move a cut of cattle toward 
Noddy Canyon. 

Chet, almost automatically, had 
studied the mannerisms of the 
Square S men. He knew from the : 
way that solitary rider mounted his 
horse that it was Jim Gammil. 
Chet took Mike and headed back to 
camp. 

At the camp Chet wasted no time. 
He picked up Pat, changed saddles 
and took one ox from his two yoke. 
He had a plan. Driving the ox be- 
fore him he headed for Noddy Can- 
yon. The top of Noddy was rough 


-and it was only with difficulty that 


Chet got into the canyon with his 
steer. 

He drove his ox on down canyon 
and, toward the bottom, found the 
Square S cattle he had seen driven 
into the canyon mouth. Chet turned 
his ox into the bunch and then took 
Pat back up the canyon. He was 
sitting there patiently, reins in 
hand, when darkness came. 

Time wore along. Chet wished 
that he could smoke, but dared not. 
About ten o'clock, as nearly as he 
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could tell from the stars, Pat moved 
uneasily and pointed his head down- 
hill. Chet got up and took hold of 
Pat’s nose to prevent him from 
neighing. Down below he could 
hear horses working over rocks. 
From the sounds, the clatter of 
rocks, the squeak of leather, the oc- 
casional jingle of a spur, Chet could 
visualize what was happening. The 
men down there were throwing the 
` bunch together. Then the sounds 
receded. The drive was on. à 
Chet waited awhile, then mounted 
Pat and started back up the hill. 
He grinned as he rode through the 
starlit gloom. He could have fol- 
lowed those cattle. Maybe he could 
have trailed them to their destina- 
tion, but he had another scheme. 
It was going to work, he hoped, and 
while it was working Chet Loveless 
would innocently sit in his camp up 
on the rim or ride out and pick up 
an outlaw steer or two. And no 
one was going to be any the wiser. 


OLLOWING that plan, Chet 
F rode out the next day. He 

worked at his job and caught 
one steer. He tied that steer down 
: and went back to camp to pick up 
an ox to bring the outlaw home. 
After he had necked his catch to the 
ox and turned them loose, he went 
back to camp once more. 

Riding in through the trees, Chet 
saw a horse by the lean-to. As he 
arrived the sheriff, Charlie "Imke, 
walked out to meet him. Chet 
hailed the sheriff cheerfully, unsad- 
dled his horse, turned the animal 
loose with the bunch and carried his 
saddle to shelter. 

"How are you?" he greeted the 
officer. 

Imke did not answer for a mo- 
ment. He was looking over the 
camp thoughtfully. Then, turning 
to Chet, he spoke. “Not so good,” 


the sheriff said. “Loveless, I—” 

Chet waited politely and when 
Imke did not go on, he himself 
spoke. “Yes?” 

“Tve been talking to Marion Bal- 
lard.” 

“Yeah?” Chet looked up from 
the cigarette he was rolling. 

“She told me why she had you 
up here.” 

“So?” Chet wet down the flap of 
his smoke and scratched a match. 

“And I don't think much of the 
idea," Imke snapped, words coming 
fast now. "You're new in this coun- 
try. I don't know a damned thing 
about you, and I wish you 'd quit 
this business." 

“Kind of suspicious, sheriff?" — 
Chet peered through a smoke cloud 
at *^e officer. 

“I don't know you," Imke re- 
peatea. 

“T don't know you, neither," Chet 
observed quietly. “The Square S is 
losin’ cattle. You know that?" 

“Abe Miliron says not. He says 
that the girl is imagining things. 

"You went over the calf tally 
with her, didn't you?" Chet drawled. 

Imke flushed. “They had a poor 
calf crop," he admitted. 

“They had a damn good calf 
crop,’ Chet said quietly. “The 
calves have been stolen. And so 
have some cows and some steers.” 

“Abe Miliron would have known 
that," Imke replied: “I’ve known 


Abe a long time, Loveless. He's 
been in this country—” 
“Till he thinks he owns it,” Chet 


interrupted. “All right, sheriff. I’m 
goin’ to prove this thing I’m talkin’ 
about.” 

“Miliron has been decent to you!” 
Imke snapped. “I came by the 
ranch and he asked me if I'd seen 
you in town. He recommended you 
for a riding job with the Cree outfit. 
Why didn’t you come in to get it?” 
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Chet had the drop but he ^ 1 
could see the men steeling 
themselves to gang him. 


“Because I’m ridin’ for Marion 


Ballard,” Chet answered. There 


was growing hostility in Chet’s 
mind. Imke was either in on this 
crookedness, or he was bullheaded 
and could see only one thing. 

"You can't make a living at 
catching outlaws,” Imke said. 
*Marion Ballard has got a fool idea 
that having you up here is going to 
prove that what she says about los- 
ing cattle is true. The girl doesn't 
know what she's talking about. 
Whoever heard of a girl running an 
outfit, anyhow? She’d be lost with- 
out Abe. He runs the ranch. All 
she does is talk!" 


For a moment Chet was angry 
clear through. With difficulty he 
restrained himself from telling the 
sheriff that he was a stubborn fool. 
Chet knew where the rub came now. 

Imke and Miliron had been 
friendly for a long time, and the 
Officer refused to suspect the 
Square S foreman. And Imke was 
the kind of man who is convinced 
a girl cannot do anything but cook 
and run a.house and have a family. 

“I told Miliron you hadn't been 
in town to see about that Cree 
ranch job," Imke continued. “He 

` thought that you had gone in. I 
told him that I'd come up and talk 


n) p 
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to you about it. I’m sheriff of this 
county, Loveless, and we don’t like 
saddle bums and we don’t like men 
that get a living off a woman.” 

"Sheriff," Chet said slowly, “you 
talked more than. you bargained for. 
You make one more crack at me 
like that an’ PH mebbe kill you. 
Nobody talks that way to me." 

Imke backed up a little. “Then 
why don't you get an honest job?" 
he demanded. 

Chet reached slowly back toward 
his hip pocket. In his wallet there 
were commissions and papers that 
would make Imke's eyes bug out 
when he saw them. But halfway 
back, Chet stopped his hand. He 
wouldn’t show Imke a thing. His 
eyes, green now as bottle glass, 
searched the officer's face and. his 
voice was a harsh rasp when he 
spoke. 

"Imke, ” Chet ducha Selir 
“yore a fool for luck. Don’t play 
your hand too hard. . You said what 
you come to say. Now fork your 
horse an' pull out while yo're all in 
one piece. I’ve got a job an’ it's 
honest. Im workin’ at it.” 

The sheriff retreated as if he were 
awed by Chet's vehemence. Charlie 
Imke was no coward, but he was a 
fool. Still he was not fool enough 
to say anything further or to resist 
Chet's advance. Clear back to 
where his horse stood, Imke backed, 
and, reaching the mount, he 
stopped. 

“You can get on him,” Chet an- 
nounced; trying to keep his voice 
level, *an' you can ride away. But 
don’t you never come up here again, 
an’ don’t you never try to talk to 
me like that again!” 

Deliberately, Chet turned his 
back and walked toward the lean-to. 
After a moment he heard the sheriff 
mount. When Chet reached the 
shelter and turned, Imke was riding 

WS—3A 


away. Chet sat down and waves 
of hot and cold flowed over him. 
He had felt this way before. Twice 
he had felt this way. Chet had 
killed two men in his twenty-nine 
years. He had had to kill them or 
be killed. 

The anger was still upon Chet 
when dusk came. He roused out 
of it sufficiently to feed the oxen and 
horses and to cook a little supper. 
But anger made him careless. He 
sat down. beside his little fire to eat 
his meal, and when. he had finished 
he remained beside the fire, hunched 
up, sucking on a cigarette, his eyes 
green and hot. 


by the fire that probably saved 

Chet's life. Back of the camp 
a rifle bellowed even as a slug of 
lead smacked the air beside his head. 
Chet uncoiled like a broken watch 
spring and jumped away from the 
firelight. Colt in hand, he crouched 
in that darkness and listened for a 
sound. None came. 

Cautiously Chet extended a hand. 
He touched a pole, cut for making 
the lean-to, and then discarded be- 
cause it was too crooked. Under 
his hand that crooked pole turned 
and the tip scratched the ground. 
Instantly there was an explosion but 
no flash of fire. -Chet could not 
place the shot; the reverberations 
were too great. He was disappointed, 
for he had counted on spotting the 
flash. 

Again Chet moved the vele, 
scratching the rocks and ground 
with its tip. But the bushwhacker 
was not to be fooled a second time. 
No shot came. Chet discarded the 
pole and moved cautiously. Before 
he had gone two steps he stopped. 
He had not removed his spurs and 
they would betray him.. He un- 
strapped the spurs, muffling the 


IE was the dancing shadows cast 
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rowels so that there could be no tell- 
tale clink of metal. Then, stealth- 
ily, he began to work out from the 
camp. 

For about fifty yards he worked 
out from the fire and then, judging 
that to be approximately the dis- 
tance that a drygulcher would have 
picked, he began a cautious circling 
movement. He worked around the 
camp carefully and found nothing, 
worked another semicircle farther 
out. But at the end of it he 
stopped. His man had left. As 
though to corroborate that fact he 
heard rocks roll off to the north. 
The man who had shot at him had 
taken a horse and had gone. 

Chet did not go back to the camp. 
Under a big pime, safe in the shad- 
ows, he lay down. -The fire died, 
the dancing shadows disappeared. 
Chet relaxed and presently slept. It 
took iron-hard nerves to be an out- 
side man for Tom Nevin, and Chet 
Loveless possessed them as well as 
all the other qualifications. 

In the morning, scouting about 
the camp, he found the reason why 
he had not seen the flash from the 
invader’s second shot. The man had 
made a little burlap screen, setting 
up two sticks and a gunny sack, and 
had fired through it. Someone 
mighty wise, someone who was un- 
scrupulous and who knew the game, 
had made that attempt. - 

He was careful that day and the 
next. At night he lay out under the 
trees, not using his camp. He rode 
the ridges, staying high and keeping 
out so that he could see the country. 
He saw exactly nothing. 

On the morning of the third day 
Chet’s ox came back to the corral. 
It was there, waiting to be fed with 
the others when in the clear morn- 
ing Chet went to the corral. Chet 
grunted with satisfaction. Part of 


‘ 


his scheme had worked. 


Some- 
where down the line a rider had 
turned the ox loose because Amadeo 
Sisneros’ brand could not be worked 


into a Windowsash. The ox had 
come back home. Now it was up to 


Chet. 


He fed the oxen and horses and , 


turned them all, except Mike and 
Pat, out of the corral. He worked 
around the camp, hanging what 
food he had left from the projecting 
limb of a pine where it would be 
safe from porcupines and rats and 
other invaders. He made the camp 
tight and secure and he packed his 
thin bedrol and a little grub on 
Mike, and saddled Pat. 

Then, with a hitch of his belt he 
climbed on Pat and took Mike's 
lead rope and pulled out. He fol- 
lowed the tracks of the ox that had 
come in, the big, splayed marks of 
the animal's shod feet. As he rode, 
Chet Loveless whistled soundlessly. 
He was on his way! 


'The tracks he followed went to. 


the rim and then down the trail into 
Noddy Canyon. The ox had come 
back just the way that Chet had 
taken him out. The mark of the 
bull shoes still soft from the rain 
was as easy to read and follow as 
the big print in a child's primer. 
Down in the bottom of Neddy 


Canyon, Chet picked up the tracks. 


again and stepped right along. The 
tracks took him into the roughs at 
White Horse Creek, 
creek, across he railroad, clear 
across the Gap and then into the 
hills again. By noon, Chet, sitting 
on Pat, looked into a little rincon 
where cattle had been held in a 
small brush corral. 

Over beyond the ridge smoke 
climbed straight up and, topping 
that ridge, Chet was able to look 
down at a cabin and a horse corral. 


across the . 


ny 
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Here was a line camp for some out- 
fit and here dwelt the rider who had 
picked up the drive the second day. 
Chet did not go to the cabin, but, 
dropping back into the basin, 
picked up the tracks once more. 

Once or twice, during the course 
of the day, he lost the trail in hard 
limestone or in malpais, but always 
a little circling enabled him to pick 
it up. He found another holding 
pen, hidden in the hills, but this 
time there was no cabin nearby. 

When evening came, Chet stopped 
in the pines above a canyon and 
looked down the slope. There, away 
down below, was a regular set of 
corrals and in those corrals there 
were cattle. A taint of wood smoke 
hung in the air, and Chet, as he 
watched, saw three men come out 
and, untying horses that patiently 
waited at the fence, mount and ride 
away. 

Chet waited awhile after the men 
were gone and then went down the 
slope. The way down was rough 
and the brush whipped at his legs. 
In the corral there were cows, 
thirty-five head of them. Most 
wore a Windowsash brand, freshly 
stamped on their sides, but there 
were ten head that still carried a 
Square S brand. The boys had not 
quite finished their work. They 
would be back in the morning. 

In a week or two, when those nice 
new Windo h brands had healed 
and peelet^oft, it would be simple 
enough to drive this bunch to Var- 
ney and a waiting cattle car. No 
one, no stock inspector or officer 
or common cowboy, questions the 
manager of a ranch when he ships 
stuff that carries his own brand. 


Chet Loveless nodded to himself 
and, remounting Pat, 
back up the slope and into the tim- 
ber. 


. trash! 


rode along 


37 
CHAPTER VII 


LOW-TOPPED BOOTS! 


HET made camp, hobbling 

Pat and Mike and then 

spreading down his bed. He 
ate some cold food, smoked a ciga- 
rette, and, sitting down on the bed, 
pulled off his boots and emptied 
them. Those low boots had col- 
lected plenty of trash going down 
through the brush to the corral. 

It was not quite dusk, and Chet 
sat on his bed with one boot in his 
hand and stared at the two little 
piles of trash he had emptied out. 
Twigs and leaves and a couple of 
pebbles. It.seemed like a long time 
since he had ridden into this coun- 
try, coming down Clinker Canyon. 

-Sitting on the bed, musing, boot 
in hand, Chet remembered his ar- 
rival in Tomcat Valley and how Pat 
had lost a shoe and how he had 
stopped in the old camp in Clinker 
Canyon and what he had found 
there. He put one toe into a boot 
and began to pull it on. Then he 
stopped, his eyes fixed on the two 
little piles of trash he had emptied 
from his boots. Two little piles of 
twigs and leaves and a couple of 
pebbles meant something! 

Sitting with his back against the 
rock wall of the Clinker Canyon 
camp, he had seen two little piles of 
Chet remembered that now: 
two small piles of trash where a 
man had emptied a pair of low- 
topped boots! And in the Tomcat 
Valley country everybody wore 
boots with high tops, mountain 
boots that would not collect brush 
and pebbles. 

All the riders wore high-topped 
boots, all of them but one! Chet 
remembered what the bootmaker 
had said: “Only man I know 
around here that wears a low-topped 
boot is Abe Miliron.” 
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Chet finished pulling on his boot. 
Abe Miliron! He had the whole pic- 
ture now. Abe Miliron stole cattle 
from the Square S, from the ranch 
he managed. They were handed 
along from small brush corral to 
small brush pen and finally arrived 
here on the Windowsash where they 
were rebranded. The Windowsash 
went nicely over the Square S. 

Then Howard Darr ordered extra 
stock cars and the cattle went to 
market and the money was split. 
That old stock inspector, Pete 
Jumper, must have gotten nosey. 
He must have smelled a stink and, 
following that smell, come down on 
this brush corral. Jumper had been 
killed for his pains and put into that 
old camp house, and Abe Miliron 
had sat down outside and emptied 
his boots! It all fitted together and 
it all fitted right. 

Chet was awake early the next 
morning. He was expecting com- 
pany at the corral and he wanted 
to be in shape to receive it. He 
looked over the Winchester on his 
saddle, saw that it was full, and ex- 
perimentally spun the cylinder of 
his Colt. A man had been killed 
down there by that corral, unless 
Chet was all wrong.’ There might 
be another man killed, but Chet did 
not intend that man’s name to be 
Loveless. He waited up in the 
fringe of pines and watched the cor- 
ral. About ten o’clock the expected 
company arrived. 

Chet waited until the three riders 
had the fire built and the irons hot. 
He waited, watching through his 
glasses, until they had a cow down 
and were busy with her. Then he 
rode down the slope. Pat made 
little noise. The horses tied to the 
fence swung around and pointed 
their heads toward Pat and the fol- 
lowing Mike, but not one of them 
nickered. 


Off from the corral Chet dis- 
mounted and came in on foot. He 
knew that a man on foot has the 
advantage over a man on horseback. 
He reached the gate and opened it 
and stepped into the corral before 
one of the men looked up from the 
branding. The thing that man saw 
first was the Colt in Chet’s hand. 

“Hey!” the brander yelled his 
amazement. The other man jumped 
back from the cow, and Chet moved 
the muzzle of the Colt in little 
swinging circles. 

“Hold it!” he commanded. “Just 
take it easy!” 


HE man who had yelled be- 

gan to lift his hands slowly. 

- He wore no gun. Chet gave 

a quick glance around and saw 

Howard Darr on a horse. He had 

been doing the roping, and the horse 

continued to keep. the rope tight. 

The other man, the one who held a 

branding iron, had his mouth open 

and, gradually, he let go of the iron 
until it clanged on the ground. 

“You, Darr,’ Chet ordered, “un- 
latch your gun belt and let it drop. 
Take it easy! Use your left hand!” 

Howard Darr kept his right hand 
high and obeyed Chet. His gun and 
belt slid over his horse’s rump and 
hit the ground. 

“Now, you with the iron!” Chet 
commanded. “Easy does it.” 

The man with the iron also 
obeyed. 

*An' now," Chet informed them, 
“we'll go to town. We'll do a little 
tyin' up first." 

Under his directions the man who 
had first seen him tied his compan- 
ion's arms behind his back. "Then, 
despite his expostulations, Howard 
Darr's hands were lashed to his sad- 
dlehorn. 

Darr, recovering from his sur- 
prise, did a lot of talking. He 
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threatened and then he pleaded, and 
then he offered money. Chet was 
deaf to the man’s offers. It was go- 
ing to be tough on old Tom, he 
thought, to have his nephew mixed 
up in this thing. 

When Darr was fastened to his 
saddle and the brander was tied, 
Chet made the other man turn loose 
the cow. Chet apologized for tying 
the other man. 

“I wouldn't tie your hands," he 
said, "except that there's three of 
you an' I want you all to get to 
town safe. I don't want you makin’ 
a break an’ havin’ you get shot. 
You sabe how it is?” 


All he got for his consideration 


was a good cursing, and he had to 
prod one of the Windowsash riders 
pretty strongly to make him mount 
his horse. But they did mount, 
finally, Chet holding the horses and 
being extra careful. And then they 
started for Varney, Darr and his 
two men in the lead, and Chet, with 
Mike carrying a pack, bringing up 
the rear. 

It was three o’clock before they 
reached Varney, and Chet was glad 
when they rode into town. It had 
been a strain coming across the flats 
because Darr had been restless and 
hadn’t taken things at all well. Only 
when Chet had taken a rope and 
lined the Windowsash horses to- 
gether had Darr calmed down. The 
little procession went straight to the 
courthouse and stopped, curious on- 
lookers gathering about and asking 
questions ànd watching Chet. 

“Go call the sheriff," Chet di- 


rected one of the bystanders. “Go 
get him." 
'The man walked toward the 


courthouse, but before he reached 
the steps Charlie Imke appeared. 
The sheriff ran down the walk and 
stopped and glared at Chet. 

“Tve been lookin’ for you!" he an- 


nounced. “I’ve got a warrant— 
Say, what's this here? Why you got 
Darr tied? What—" 

“Oh, shut up," Chet ordered 
wearily. “Here, look at these!” He 
produced his wallet from his hip 
pocket as he spoke and held it out, 
and Imke, glaring his anger, took 
the leather case and flipped it open. 

The anger left the sheriff’s face, 
and astonishment took its place. He 
was reading Chet’s commission as an 
inspector for the sanitary board and 
his honorary ranger commission 
and the commission that old Tom 
Nevin had gotten his outside man 
as a member of the New Mexico 
mounted police. 

“Well, why didn’t you say so?” 
Imke blustered. “Why didn’t you 
tell—” 

“These fellows have got a corral 
full of Square S cows up west of 
Clinker Canyon,” Chet cut in. 
“They’ve worked over some of the 
cows to the Windowsash, but there’s 
some that’s not branded: You. put 
'em in your jail an’ come on with 
me to the J. P. an’ I'll swear out 
some warrants.” 

Imke looked at Howard Darr. 
“But Darr runs the Windowsash,” 
he expostulated. “Say, Howard, 
this ain’t right, is it? You ain’t 
been stealin’ Square S cattle?” 

“T want a lawyer,” Darr said sul- 
lenly. “PTI talk to my lawyer.” 

“Are you goin’ to put ’em in jail 
or not?” demanded Chet. “I’ve 
brought them in. What else do you 
want?” 

It was plain that Imke did not 
want to put Howard Darr and the 
two Windowsash men in jail. But 
there was nothing else for him to do. 
There was Chet’s authority in his 
hands and tkere was Darr, refusing 
to talk to anyone except a lawyer. 
Imke untied the Windowsash men 
and Chet dismounted. Then they 
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all went up the walk together. 

In the courthouse the reluctant 
sheriff gave the jailer orders to put 
Darr and his two men in a cell. 
-Darr demanded to see a lawyer, and 
the flustered Imke promised to get 
Judge Clark right away. 

Chet Loveless and Charlie Imke 
went back to the sheriff's office. In 
the office Chet sat down and 
drawled out his story. Imke lis- 
tened, shaking his head as though 
he couldn't believe what he heard. 
They went out together and Chet 
pulled the roan steer hide from 
Mike's pack. When Imke looked at 
that he was convinced. . 5 
. “But Abe Miliron is in town,” 
Imke said. “He came in this morn- 
ing and swore out a warrant for 
you. He said that you had taken 
them two Square S horses and left 
the country. I got the warrant on 
my desk right. now." 

“So?” said Chet. “Well,.I’ll go 
swear out warrants for the bunch 
now. I don't know the name of the 
man: that holds down that camp I 
told you about, but he's in it. He 
moved those cattle the second day." 

"That's Leo Ferlet," Imke said. 
“Its a Windowsash camp. I 
thought it was funny, Darr leavin’ 
a man in camp all through the sum- 
mer." 

Now that things had been ex- 
plained to him, the sheriff was be- 
ginning to see the light. He was be- 
ginning to feel as though he had had 
a hand in this roundup, and to act 
accordingly. It amused Chet and 
it pleased him to see how Imke re- 
acted. Chet did not like the sheriff, 
but one of his questions was an- 


swered. Imke was not crooked; he. 


was simply bullheaded. - 
“Where does your J. P. hang 
out?” Chet asked. 
"Tl go with you," Imke said, 
reaching for his hat. “Come on." 


HET and the sheriff left the 
courthouse together. They 
went down Varney’s single 

street, the depot behind them, and 


, the First Chance Saloon away ahead 


up at the end of the street. They 
were halfway between the First 
Chance and the depot when Abe 
Miliron and Jim Gammil came out 
of Crossman’s store and stood on 
the sidewalk, squarely before them. 

""There's Miliron,” -Imke said 
nervously. “There’s—” 

“Come on!” said Chet, and kept 
on walking. 

Down on the railroad a passenger 
train whistled a long station call. 
The wail of the whistle died away 
and Charlie Imke and Chet Love- 
less stepped up under the tin awn- 
ing that covered the sidewalk in 
front of Crossman’s. Far up the 
street, two blocks away, three riders 
passed by the protruding sign of the 
First Chance Saloon and came down 
Varney’s dusty street. 

“I see you got him, Charlie,” said | 
Abe Miliron. “That’s good work.” | 

“Abe,” Charlie Imke began, “you 
pee, (eet 

“He’s tryin’ to tell you that I 
brought in Darr an’ two others this | 
mornin'," Chet Loveless announced. 
“T found out where the Square S 
cattle have been goin’, Miliron.” 

Jim Gammil stepped away from 
Miliron until he was beside the big 
water barrel that Crossman kept on 
the walk in front of his store. The 
Square S foreman stood stock-still. 
Chet Loveless’ voice was even and 
drawling as he continued. 

“T see you wear low-topped boots, 
Miliron," he drawled. “You emp- 
tied 'em once too often. If you'd 
changed your style of boots Pd 
never ve seen where you emptied 'em 
after you killed Pete Jumper!” 

Jim Gammil dropped behind the 
water barrel. Abe Miliron swept his 
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Colt-filled hand from his hip. From 
behind the barrel, Gammil fired a 
hurried shot that- “smacked through 
the galvanized iron of an awning 
down the street. 

Chet shoved Charlie Imke away, 
sending him reeling into Crossman’s 
doorway, and with his own Colt he 
answered Abe Miliron’s shot, firing 
twice at Miliron and scraping a 
third slug along the side of the water 
barrel. 

Abe Miliron tried vainly to keep 
his gun up, but he could not level 
it. A look of surprise spread over 
his face. He dropped the Colt and 
half lifted his hand. Then, lurch- 
ing, he stumbled and fell from the 
sidewalk into the street where he 
- lay in the dust, one arm flung out 
and his hat just beside his head. 
Charlie Imke came out of Cross- 
man’s doorway, leveling his gun, 
and from behind the water barrel 
Jim Gammil stood up. Lifting his 
hands shoulder-high, he dropped his 
Colt into the water barrel, making 
the water splash. 

“T never had nothin’ to do with 
it,” Jim Gammil said fearfully. “All 
I done was move the cattle. It was 
- Abe that shot Pete." 

“Whoop and holler!” Charlie 
Imke ejaculated. 

Several riders, their horses slid- 
ing, stopped in front of Crossman's. 
Chet could see that Kansas King 
and Frank Calvert and Marion Bal- 
lard were,im*the street. Marion’s 
face was white and her great dark 
eyes were frightened. 

"Get the girl away," Chet or- 
dered sharply. “Imke, you—” 

Charlie Imke had recovered his 
wits. His voice was firm as he 
spoke to the men who were crowd- 
ing around, and he kept his gun 
trained on Jim Gammil. 

“Cart Abe to the courthouse!” 
Imke commanded. “Come on, 


Loveless. Start walkin’, Jim!” 

Jim Gammil started up the side- 
walk, Imke following him, and the 
crowd opened to make a passage. 
Chet stepped from the sidewalk 
down into the street. He put his 
hand on Marion Ballard’s cantle and 
looked up at the girl. 

“Why did you come to town?” he 
asked. 

Old Kansas King answered the 
question. ^I told her that Abe had 
come in to swear out a warrant for 
your arrest,” he said. “She got 
Frank an' me to come in with her. 
She meant to stop Abe from doin' 
nm 

Chet looked at Kansas, at young 
Frank Calvert, and then back to the 
girl. For a long moment his eyes 
probed her face. Then he spoke to 
Frank Calvert. 

“You take Miss Ballard to the 
hotel, Frank," Chet directed. “PI 
be down as soon as I can get there." 


IM GAMMIL did a lot of talk- 
J ing in the sheriff’s office. The 

man was plenty scared. 

He told about how Abe Miliron 
had felt cheated when Marion Bal- 
lard came to the Square S and how 
the foreman had thrown in with 
Howard Darr, and how the two of 
them had lined things up and moved 
the Square S cattle. 

Imke sent for the county clerk, 
who was a stenographer, and she 
took it all down and wrote it out, 
and Jim Gammil signed the paper. 
Charlie Imke confronted Howard 
Darr with Gammil and with the 
confession, but all Darr said was 
that he wanted to see a lawyer. 

Jim Gammil told about Pete 
Jumper, too. Chet had been right 
about the stock inspector. Jumper 
had found the branding corral and 
Abe Miliron had killed the officer. 
Gammil had helped Miliron take 
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Jumper's body to the camp in Clin- 
ker Canyon and had stood by while 
Abe sat down and emptied his 
boots. It all came out that after- 
noon, there in the stuffy sheriff's 
office with the county attorney 
. called in and on the job, and with 
the county clerk taking it all down. 
Chet had to do some talking, too, 
but he did as little as possible. 

He did ask pointedly who had 
taken a shot at him in his camp. 


Gammil would not answer that and 


something in the man’s eyes made 
Chet put on pressure. He asked 
questions, and Gammil slipped in 
answering them, becoming confused 
and stammering. It looked to Chet 
as though Gammil was his man and 
he kept prodding until his suspicion 
became a certainty. Then he 
stopped. There was no use in mak- 
ing it any worse for Gammil than 
it already was and, after all, he had 
not been hit. - 

Right in the middle of the in- 
vestigation a little hawk-nosed man 
with beetling gray eyebrows and a 
pair of bright blue eyes came stamp- 
ing in. Everything stopped and 
Chet shifted nervously in his chair. 
The small man ignored the sheriff 
and the attorney and the clerk and 
everyone but Chet. He stalked 
me to Chet's chair and glared at 


“Why in hell didn't you answer 
my letter?” the small man de- 
manded. “You think I've got 
nothin' to do but traipse all over 
the country takin' care of you?" 

*Well, Chet apologized, "I was 
busy, Mr. Nevin. I had—" 

*Busy!" snorted old Tom Nevin. 
“Youre always busy! I had to 
leave Fort Worth an' come away up 
here an' you say that you were busy! 
A hell of a note!” 

Old Tom turned to the county at- 
torney and began to introduce him- 


self. He did not need to. Chet 
had called his name and everybody, 
including the lawyer, knew Tom 
Nevin. For Tom Nevin’s benefit 
they went back over the ground 
they had covered. Old Tom snorted 
and glared at Chet, but he finally 
sat down and listened to the rest of 
the tale. When Jim Gammil had 
finished giving evidence Tom Nevin 
called for Howard Darr and, under 
his uncle’s searching questions Darr 
wilted and confessed. 

It was after six o’clock when Tom 
Nevin and Chet Loveless left the 
sheriff’s office. They walked down 
the street together, Chet. silent and 
old Tom talking. 

“You'll have to check up an’ see 
how many head of stuff the Square S 
lost,” Nevin said. “I'll make it 
good. I’m goin’ to put that good- 
for-nothin’ nephew of mine in the 


pen! Runnin’ a place for me an’ 
stealin’ cattle" Old Tom fumed 
and snorted. 


Finally the two of them reached 
the hotel. They went in together, 
but in the lobby Chet left his boss. 
He walked across the lobby to 
where Marion Ballard sat with 
Frank Calvert beside her. Tom 
Nevin broke off his speech and 
watched the meeting. 

Marion got up and put out her 
hands, and Chet took both of them 
and held them. For a long moment 
the man and the girl looked steadily 
into each other’s eyes. Finally Chet 
turned his head toward Tom Nevin, 
and the cattleman, obeying that 
glance, came up and was intro- 
duced. 

It was necessary that Chet Love- 
less stay in Varney that night. His 
presence would be needed at the pre- 
liminary hearings of Gammil and 
Darr. Marion Ballard also elected 
to stay. When Kansas King came 
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in, having taken care of the details 
concerning the disposal of Miliron's 
body, the little party ate supper to- 
gether in the hotel dining room and 
Tom Nevin paid for the meal. 

Marion left Nevin and Chet in 
the lobby and went to her room. 
Kansas and Frank wandered out, 
and Chet and Tom Nevin sat down 
together. For once in Tom Nevin's 
presence Chet felt comfortable. 
Usually a man was uneasy around 
that old piece of dynamite, but now, 
with Tom Nevin puffing on a cigar, 
Chet felt relaxed. 

Out of a clear sky Tom Nevin 
spoke. “You won’t be my outside 
rider no more,” he stated positively. 

Chet looked his astonishment and 
Nevin deigned to explain. “I seen 
you look at that girl,’ he remarked, 
and then, commandingly, “You'll 
take the Windowsash an’ run it.” 

"Huh?" Chet straightened and 
the ashes from his cigarette dropped 
with the motion. “The Window- 
sash?” 

“An outside rider,” Nevin ampli- 
fied, “has got to be suspicious of 
everybody. He's got to be so sus- 
picious that he don't even trust 
himself, an^ when he goes to bed 
nights he hides his pocketbook for 
fear he'll steal it. I seen you look 


at that girl an' you ain't worth 
nothin' as an outside man to me no 
more." 

“But—the Windowsash?" Chet 
was incredulous. “You ain't—" 

“T said you’d run the Window- 
sash,” grunted Nevin, settling 
things for all time to come. “You 
can have a little bunch of cows on 
the side an’ lll give you a cut in 
the steers. Ought to make you 
some money.” 

The old man looked once at Chet, 
his blue eyes keen, and then leaned 
back, blowing out a cloud of cigar 
smoke. Chet Loveless’ eyes were 
blank and dusty gray. Take the 
Windowsash and run it. Have a 
little bunch of cows. Get a per- 
centage on the sale of the steers. 
It meant—why, the Windowsash 
was sixty miles from the Square S 


and sixty miles wasn't far. A man : 
could neighbor back and forth over: 


sixty miles. Chet remembered how 
warm Marion Ballard's hands had 
been, how they had trembled a little 
as he held them. 

“All right," Chet Loveless said. 
“Tl take the Windowsash then, 
Mr. Nevin." 

"Of course you will" old Tom 
grunted around his cigar. “I said 
so, didn't I?" 


THE END. 
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URING the early part of the 19th 

century there was a great demand 
for buffalo hides which were bought from 
the Indians who trapped them. The hides 
were used in the East for carriage and 
sleigh robes, and were made into coats 
and other clothing. 

The buffalo hunt, as practiced by the 
Indians, was an exciting and thrilling 
spectacle. The redskins stripped to their 
loin coverings and armed themselves 
with either bow and arrow or a long 
lance. Quivers were not used since the 
hunter found it more convenient to carry 
a few arrows in his left hand with his 
bow. 


In the buffalo chase, as well as in war, 
each brave attached a long lariat round 
the neck of his mount. The lariat was 
allowed to trail on the ground behind 
the running horse to make it easier for 
the rider to catch the animal if he hap- 
pened to be dismounted. 

The buffalo were approached from the 
rear and cut out from the main herd by 
dashing the horse between. Arrows were 
shot at close range and with incredible 
force, usually being buried “to the 
feathers" in the victim's side. i 

When a buffalo was cut out of the herd 
the horse approached to within about 
three feet of it. After the hunter shot 
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an arrow into an animal the horse gradu- 
ally sheered off to avoid being gored by 


the horns of the infuriated beast. Often 
a quick lunge by the buffalo caught the 
horse in spite of its caution, and such 
encounters were usually fatal to the 
horse. The rider too was in great peril, 
for, being dismounted, he was apt to be 
trampled by the rest of the herd. If the 
rider was quick and agile enough, he 
could sometimes save himself by climb- 
ing or jumping from back to back of 
the closely packed buffalo. 

After the hunt was over, the Indians 
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moved about among the dead and dying 
buffalo, claiming their victims by the 
private marks on their arrows, which 
they then retrieved from the animals’ 
sides. 


When all the arrows had been claimed 
and recovered a general council was held, 
with all the hunters seated on the ground, 
A few ceremonial pipes were smoked, and 
afterward all mounted and returned home, 
The squaws and children were then sent 
out to secure the meat and hides which 
they packed into camp on their backs. 


NEXT WEEK: THE ASTORIA VENTURE 
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He Knowed The Law 


By S. OMAR BARKER 


L' Judge Roy Bean, out west of the crick, 

Could hear a case an’ judge it quick, 
For he knowed the law like a J. P. ort, 
With a bar to 'tend while a-holdin' court. 
When the law-book law didn't fit right good, 
Ol’ Bean could think of one that would. 
Now amongst them Texas laws was one 
Forbiddin' a man to carry a gun 
Except when travelin', day or night. 
To tote one then was plumb all right. 


S O a case come up where a wild young rip 
Was charged with wearin' a loaded hip. 
“I’m guilty, judge, you can plainly see, 
But first let the boys have a drink on me. 
An' your ol' pet bear looks thirsty, too, 
I'H buy him a gallon of ol’ keg brew. 

I know that totin’ a pistol is rash, 

But the court’s got likker, and I’ve got cash 
That’s burnin’ a hole in my Sunday pants. 
I'l spend it now while I've got the chance. 
An’ when I’m done these other gents 

Will buy a round—with my compliments! 
So step up, boys, an’ wet your lip, 

For I’ve got hardware on my hip!” 


QU the judge: “One thing I've never spurned 
Is a customer's cash. This court's adjourned! 
I shore cain't accept no guilty plea, 

An’ I hereby set this pris’ner free. 

For the law don’t claim, an’ it never will, 

That you're carryin’ a gun when you're standing still! 
An’ what’s furthermore, by my unravelin’, 
Whenever you walk you're damn shore travelin'; 
An’ a man that travels, by moon or sun, 

Has got full rights to carry a gun! 

The law on this here case is clear— 

Step right up, gents, for booze or beer!” 

OV Judge Roy Bean, out west of the crick, 

He knowed the law—an’ he made it stick! 
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Bounty Guns 
CHAPTER I . 
GAMBLER'S DEPUTY 


T could just as well have been 
any other town, and any other 
afternoon, but that was the 
way it happened. Tip Wood- 
rings trail-gaunted chestnut 

threw a shoe six miles from Forks 
at noon on a Saturday, and by the 
time Forks was in sight the animal 
was fast going lame. 

Now Forks, like any town in the 
cow country, is always busy on a 
Saturday afternoon, and when Tip 
Woodring rode up to the lone black- 
smith shop he found two teams be- 
fore him waiting to be shod. 

He dismounted stiffly, a tall young 
man, red-handed, with a_ blunt, 
faintly freckled face that was tough- 
looking under its week’s growth of 
wiry beard stubble. On the day 
when folks in the cow country usu- 
ally cleaned up, Tip Woodring was 
wearing 2 mud-splotched coat, soiled 
Levis and a faded blue cotton shirt, 
and it might have been this that the 
blacksmith objected to when Tip put 
his proposition. 

“All right, you're busy," sud Tip. 
“Let me shoe him myself and Il 
pay you what you ask." 

“No,” the blacksmith declared un- 
yieldingly. “Git in line or git out." 

That was the first irritation. The 
second one came minutes later when 
Tip swung into the barber shop, only 
to find a dozen men waiting a turn 
in the chair. He left, hunting an- 
other shop, and pushed through the 
sidewalk crowd to Forks’ four cor- 
ners, where the third annoyance met 
him face to face. He was crossing 


the street when a drunken puncher * 


rammed a horse into him = and 
knocked him reeling against the end 
gate of a spring wagon. 


Tip straightened up, his temper 
edging him, and saw that too many 
people were between him and the 
vanishing puncher. A week of hard 
riding, or cold pan bread and jerky, 
of mountain rains and desert suns 
are apt to wire-edge a man’s nerves. 
When Tip Woodring hit the side- 
walk, saw the inviting swing doors 
of the Paradise Keno Parlor before 
him and shouldered through them, 
his gray eyes looked wicked. 

He stepped into a big high-ceil- 
inged barroom with a balcony run- 
ning along all four sides, and 
roughly shouldered his way through 
the crowd toward the bar to the 
right. Leaning one elbow on it, he 
demanded a whiskey, then tipped 
his hat back off his forehead and 
scrubbed his face with the palm of 
a calloused hand. It was at once a 
gesture of weariness, and an effort 
to rub out a certain ugliness of mind. 

'The percentage girl who came up 
to him couldn't understand that, 
however. She made the mistake of 
putting a hand on his arm and say- 
ing, “Buy me a drink." 

Tip straightened up and looked 
down at her. “Go away," he told 
her quietly. 

The girl looked over her shoulder, 


and then, just as the bartender set 
down the bottle and glass in front . 


of Tip, she poured herself a drink, 
raised the glass, and smiled coyly at 
Tip. 

The drink never reached her 
mouth! It was batted from her 
hand, splattering all over Tip’s coat- 
front. Tip looked up to see a big 
man in a fancy vest next to the girl, 
who had wheeled to face him. The 
man was half-drunk, and his loose- 
jowled face was ugly as he looked 
from the percentage girl to Tip. 

“Pickin? up the saddle bums 
again, eh?" he asked the girl. 

Tip straightened up, and gently 
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shoved the girl to one side. “Just 
a minute,” he said mildly. He 
poured out a glass of whiskey, then 
carefully threw it all over the man’s 
fancy vest. Setting the glass down, 
he said pleasantly, “Now let's go on 
from there.” 

The stranger backed up a step, 
stared down at his vest, then looked 
up at Tip and started to curse him. 

Tip’s voice cut in and the other 
man stopped talking. 

“Are your boots screwed to that 
floor?” Tip asked, his voice decep- 
tively quiet. “Because if they ain’t, 
they’re goin’ to point to the ceiling 
in just about a minute.” 

The crowd immediately around 
them fell silent, and the man glared 
unbelievingly at Tip, then laughed. 
He didn’t speak. He reached up, 
pulled his vest aside, and on the 
pocket of his shirt reposed the badge 
of the town marshal’s office. He let 
Tip have a good look at it. ` 

“Say that again, and louder,” he 
drawled unpleasantly. 


PF y MIP took a step toward him, 
spread his legs, and put his 
hands on his hips. There was 

a dangerous look in his eyes now, 

the look of a man who has been 

pushed too far, and having been 
pushed, will not retreat. His voice 
was thick and urgent when he spoke. 

“I said you better fog it or Pl 
twist your head off and run away 
with it andide it.” 

What happened then was sudden 
as thought. The marshal, braced in 
his tracks, swung viciously at Tip's 
face. With his left elbow, Tip 
blocked the blow, and with his right 
he drove a fist into the marshal's 
face. To a bystander, it seemed as 
if the officer exploded off the floor, 
went off balance and fell on his back. 
Before he hit the floor, a man dived 
at Tip, knocking him against the 


bar. Tip grabbed the bottle off the 
bar top, swung it, caught the man 
in the head, and sent him reeling to 
trip over the marshal and sprawl on 
his face. 

“Anybody else feels froggy, now's 
the time to hop on," Tip suggested, 
eying the circle of watchers. 

And then, from the balcony, an 
iron voice sounded above the mur- 
mur of the crowd. “Nobody’s goin’ 
to hop on anything." 

Tip didn't glance up immediately, 
but when the crowd started to back 
away, he swiveled his head. A man 
dressed in black was leaning on the 
balcony rail, a shotgun resting in the 
slack of his arm. : 

“Joe, hold your greener on them 
till I get down there,” the iron voice 
went on. 

The bartender pulled out a sawed- 


- off shotgun from under the bar, laid 


it on the bar top and regarded the 
crowd. The man in black walked 
along the balcony to the stairs and 
came down them. By the time he 
had shoved through the crowd, the 
marshal and the other man were on 
their feet. 

The man in black broke through 
the circle of watchers and came over 
to the marshal. His thick wavy 
hair, plentifully shot with gray, grew 
high on a broad forehead that ta- 
pered down to a pale face which 
wore a look of ingrained dissipation 
and alertness. He glanced briefly at 
Tip, his look friendly, but when he 
turned to the marshal, the friendli- 
ness had disappeared. 

“Don’t bother lying, Cove. I saw | 
the whole thing from the balcony. 
Take that girl you like so well and 
get out of here, both of you. And 
don’t come back here asking me to 
give her work again. She’s through.” 

The marshal glared wickedly at 
Tip. *He's under arrest," he mut- 
tered thickly. 
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“Better not try it, Cove,” the man 
in black advised. “You won't make 
it stick." He stared at the marshal 
a long moment, and finally the law- 


man turned away. The man in black . 


raised both hands. “Drinks on the 
house, boys,” he called. “Line up!” 

He walked over to Tip, who was 
lounging on the bar. “Come into 
my office, will you?" he said. 

Tip paid for his drink and fol- 
lowed him through the door at the 
rear end of the bar which led into a 
medium-sized room furnished like an 
office. It was lighted by an over- 
head kerosene lamp against the ap- 
proaching dusk. 


HE gambler shut the door be- 

; hind them, and then put out 

his hand. “My name’s Hol- 

man—Rig Holman,” he volunteered. 

He laughed then, as Tip shook hands 

with him. “I don’t know yours, but 
it’s likely Billy Hell.” 

Tip found himself laughing at 
that. He told Holman his name, 
and Holman waved him to a com- 
fortable leather chair, then walked 
over to the desk, opened a box of 
cigars. He offered one to Tip, who 
refused in favor of his pipe. They 
appraised each other frankly for a 
moment, and then Holman said, 
“Stranger, aren’t you?” 

Tip nodded. “Just ridin’ through.” 

“I thought so.” Holman paused. 
“That was a hell of a risky thing to 
do, you know.” 

Tip grinned. “I lost my temper, 
I reckon." R 

Holman dismissed this with a nod. 
"Ridin' the grub line?" he asked 
pleasantly. 

Tip only shook his head and Hol- 
man looked at him intently. 'Then 
the gambler walked over to the desk 
and sat on the edge of it, facing his 
visitor. 
_ “TI don't know how to go about 


this, Woodring," he said quietly. 
“You'll think I’m snooping in your 
business if I ask questions. I'm not, 
really. I. . . I’m just wondering 
if you’re footloose.” 

"Im on my way to the short- 
grass country up in Wyoming," Tip 
said slowly. “I’m sick of fightin’ a 
dry country.” 

“Ranching?” 

“That’s it. 
around.” 

“And buy a ranch, eh?” 

Tip smiled wryly. “When I earn 
the money.” 

“All right,” Holman said quickly. 
“How would you like to earn it 
for me?” 

Tip didn’t answer immediately. 
He lighted his pipe again. 

“Quick and dirty like?” he ih- 
quired. 

“Judge for yourself,” Holman said. 
“Want to hear it?” 

“If it won't make me deaf,” 
drawled Tip. 

“Ever hear of Blackie Mayfell, the 
lucky prospector?" Holman asked. 

Tip nodded. “Who hasn't? Sure. 
He was murdered over on the other 
side of the Vermilions some time ago, 
wasn’t he?” 

Holman nodded, and slid off the 
desk, went around it and opened a 
drawer. The paper he took out he 
handed to Tip. “Blackie came into 
my office last spring and slapped 
down fifteen thousand dollars in gold 
right where I’m sitting. He wanted 
his life insured.” 

Tip looked interested, but said 
nothing. 

“He told me he was onto some- 
thing big, a rich body of ore, but 
he wanted to prospect it another two 
months. He was afraid of his life.” 
Holman paused, and still Tip kept 
quiet. “Here was his proposition; 
you can read it in that paper. He 
was to give me fifteen thousand dol- 


Im goin’ to look 
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lars. If he was alive at the end of 
two years, the money was mine. If 
he was killed, I was to pay his daugh- 
ter, Lynn Mayfell, a bundred thou- 
sand dollars.” 

There was a moment of silence. 
“You took him up?” Tip asked 
finally. 

Holman nodded. “And paid off 
the hundred thousand dollars to his 
daughter after his death,” he added. 

“Fair enough,” said Tip. “What’s 
the kick?” 

"Tm not a welsher, Woodring. 
My payoff proves that.” Holman 
leaned forward, putting his hands 
on the desk. “But I don’t take a 
loss like that lying down. I want 
to find Blackie’s killer.” 

“TIsn’t the United States marshal’s 
office working on that?” : 

“Not the way I’m going to work 
on it,’ Rig Holman drawled. “I 
don’t give a damn if the marshal’s 
office finds Mayfell’s killer—so long 
as I find him first. I don’t even give 
a damn what they do to him after 
I find him.” 

“I don’t get it," Tip admitted 
after a puzzled pause. 

“I want my investment back," 
Holman said quietly. “TI let some- 
body else settle the justice end of 
s 

“Investment back from whom?” 

* Blackie's killer.” 

oeil do you know he can pay 
it?" 

“Because whoever killed Blackie 
Mayfell killed him for one thing. 
The gold Blackie turned up. The 
killer has got that gold now, and I 
want my eighty-five thousand of it.” 

Tip’s eyes narrowed a little. 
“Maybe he isn’t the kind of a ranny 
to hand it over to you.” 

Holman’s smile was quick, shrewd. 
“You think a minute and you'll see 
why hell hand it over to me." 

It didn't take Tip that long. “I 
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get it,” he said. "He'll either turn 
it over to you or you'll turn him 
over to the law." 

“You will,’ Holman corrected. 
“That is, if you take the proposi- 
tion. There’s ten thousand in it for 
you if you turn up the killer and 
bring back eighty-five thousand to 
me. There’s the deal, face up. Is 
it quick and dirty?” 

“But why pick on me?” Tip said 
softly. “You never saw me before 
in your life. How do you know I 
wouldn’t light a shuck once I had 
your money?” 


OLMAN laughed quietly. 
*When you hear the rest of 


it, you may understand," he 
said. “Do you know where Blackie 
was killed?” | 

*Not the spot." 

“Ten miles from the town of Ha- 
gen." The gambler paused. “That 
town is right in the dead center of 
that old Shields-Bolling feud.” 

Tip whistled in low exclamation, 
and Holman went on, “That war has 
a United States marshal who tried 
to stop it, four of the Shieldses and 
three of the Bollings. And Blackie 
Mayfell, maybe.” 

“Tve heard of that feud. You 
think they got him?” 

“I don’t think. I’m just telling 
you.” Holman nodded toward the 
barroom. “A few minutes ago, you 
walked into my bar, a stranger, in 
a strange town. You didn’t know 
the name of a man in the place. 
Still, you had brains enough to size 
up the marshal and comb him over. 
You were quick enough to see what 
he would do, and do it before he 
could. You were quick enough to 
handle his deputy in the same way. 
You were tough enough to choose 
that whole gang. And you were hon- 
est enough to choose that whole 
gang. And you were honest enough 
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to pay for two drinks, neither of 
which you drank.” -He paused. 
“Tm a gambler, Woodring. I go 
by little things. You suit me.” 

Tip, scowling, rose and walked to 
the window. The lamps of Forks 
were lighted against the dusk, but 
he was not looking at them. He was 
thinking of only one thing, that ten 
thousand dollars would buy him a 
spread up in the short-grass country 
where a man didn’t have to drink 
out of cow tracks, where he didn’t 
have to save for seven years to buy 
a small herd of beef that could be 
wiped out in one drought. 

He thought of the day when he’d 
left the south country, Seven years 
of hard work could be seen from the 
doorway of his shack—seen and 
smelled, for the cattle were dead, 
their bellies bloated, their legs in the 
air, scattered from the draw to the 
windmill, which was only pumping 
air. 

He had shot the last of them, 
thrown the key to the cabin door 
away, ridden to town, collected hide 
money, and set out for the short- 
grass country on a gaunted horse. 
Seven years he had had of that. 

He studied the reflection of Rig 
Holman in the window, weighing 
him. The man had been honest, had 
warned him of the Shields-Bolling 
country he would ride into. Tip 
saw him pull open a drawer of the 
desk and lay something on top of 
the desk. He turned, curious. 

Holman was watching him, too. 
He pointed to a canvas sack. 
“There’s three thousand of it right 
there, if it will help you make up 
your mind," he said. “It’s yours, 
now, for keeps, luck or no luck. 
What about it?" 

Tip looked at' the money, at 
Holman, and then down at his 
cracked boots. “Why not?” he 
thought. 


mill in the big timber. 


He discovered that he had not 
only thought it, but that he said it 
aloud, and decided immediately that 
he had made up his mind. 

"You're a gambler, too, I see," 
was all Rig Holman said. 


CHAPTER II 
A SPRUNG DEATH TRAP 


ORKS was the only town on 
the Big River bench, and the 
Vermillions, shouldering out 

of the distant west, were too high, 
too remote, to impassable to figure 
in its life. A wagon road started 
west from Forks, but as it divided at 
each ranch it became dimmer until, 
pressed against the steep shoulders 
of the Vermilion range, it existed 
only far enough to accommodate the 
Beyond, it 
shrank into a trail, where a few small 
scattered bands of cattle made their 
way to and from the mountain pas- 
tures. Above that, it was nothing, 
and Tip Woodring, pressing into the 
boulder fields of the peaks in a driz- 
zling early morning rain, had only 
his instinct and a few game trails 
to follow. 

Hunkered down in his slicker, the 
rain dripping off his Stetson, Tip re- 
flected that this was an appropriate 
introduction to the country. Noon 
found him twisting through the 
boulder-shot canyons of the high 
peaks, leading his horse sometimes, 
other times feeling his slow way for- 
ward and watching for the fall of 
ground which would announce that 
he was on the other side. 

Tt came later, and with it a harder, 
driving rain. Once through the boul- 
der field and into the sparse growth 
just below timberline, he took the 
first trail that offered a way to the 
shelter of the big timber below. 
Somehow, this west slope of the 
mountain was different, more for- 
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bidding. It was as if the bitter quar- 


rel between the Shields and the Boll- : 
ings, whose country this was, had. 
laid its stern mantle over the moun- 


tainside. 

Tip recalled what he had heard of 
the feud, remembered that the men 
who came out of this country did 
not like to talk about it. Years ago, 
the Shieldses and Bollings, coming 
to the mountain meadows of the 
Vermilions’ west slope, had settled 
there, using what land they needed 
equably. 

Soon their large families at- 
tracted a store and other settlers, 
and the beginnings of Hagen town 
had been made. The cause of the 
first fight was lost in the bitter past; 
perhaps a slurring word at a dance 
by one of the Bollings when a Shields 
sweetheart was showing too much 
favor to a townsman. A fight that 
night resulted in the death of one 
of the Bolling boys. It was avenged 
within the week, this time on the 
Shields girl's father. 

Soon, since both families were 
Texans out of Mississippi, the cous- 
ins and uncles and other kin drifted 
in, making the feud their own. No 
sheriff could speak his mind safely, 
no jury could convict, no marshal 
could get any help. It was a coun- 
try of suspicion, of unfriendliness, of 
shots in the dark, of secret funerals, 
of corrosive hatred, and of sudden 
death. 

At dusk, the trail between the 
dripping pines dipped sharply, the 
trees broke away, and below him Tip 
could see the dark gash of a valley. 
Down it, where it widened enough, 
lay a town, its few scattered lights 
winking in the rain of settling dark. 

Tip guided his horse onto the val- 
ley road, feeling a curiosity edged 
with sudden wariness. Only a hand- 
ful of the dark buildings were 
lighted. At the four corners, he 
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53 
made out the dim lamplit lobby of 
a shabby hotel, and beyond it, the 
lighted emptiness. of a saloon whose 
windows were painted white half- 
way up. 

He looked across the street then, 
and in the shadow of a dark door- 
way he saw two figures flat against 
the door. They were watching the 
saloon, and, riding abreast and past 
it, Tip settled his attention there. 
On either side of the door, two men 


were waiting. A third, at the very . 


edge of the glass, was standing on 
tiptoe, peering into the saloon. Curi- 
ous, Tip’s glance traveled to the in- 
terior. Being on horseback, he could 
see over the white stripe. 

Save for one man, who stood with 
his elbows on the bar, facing the 
door that was the entrance from the 
hotel lobby, the saloon was deserted. 


- Even the bartender was gone. The 


whitewashed, - fly-specked walls, 
hung with faded calendars, the two 
empty tables against the back wall, 


the greasy mirror behind the bar all . 


stood out in sudden relief. 


T the sound of Tip's horse, the 
A man at the window turned his 
head, glanced briefly at the 
horseman, and then faded back into 
the dark against the wall. Tip 
heard this man say to the one by 
the door, “You better try the lobby 
again.” It was a low voice, drawl- 
ing, but with an iron undertone of 
command. 


Tip felt a kind of cold and distant 
wrath inside him, but it did not 
speak in a voice as loud as caution. 
It was none of his business what this 
crew wanted. He went on past a 
store, lighted just about enough for 
a man to read its sign: SIG’s NEU- 
That brought a faint 
smile from Tip. Beyond that store 
was a high board fence, and then the 
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feed barn, proclaimed by its black 
and yawning arch. 

Tip rode into the dark archway, 
dismounted and found that he was 
in the midst of a group of men. 
They parted for him silently, and he 
made his way past four saddled 
horses toward a lantern on the floor. 
By its light, a man was saddling a 
fifth horse. He looked briefly, un- 
concernedly, at Tip and said, “Take 
any stall.” 

Tip unsaddled, running his hand 
over his weary chestnut, pressing 
the water off his hide in dripping 
rivulets. He rubbed him dry with 
a tow sack, listening. The hostler, 
leaving the lantern where it was, 
went forward leading the horse he 
had saddled. He came back, just 
as Tip unstrapped his thin warbag 
from the cantle, but he paid no at- 
tention to Tip. . 

Tip waited a minute, then picked 
up his warbag. “Grain him,” he said 
to the hostler, who was now saddling 
a sixth horse. 

“All right.” 

Tip tramped down the centerway, 
swerving to get out of the way of 
the restless horses. Again the men, 
watching the street, parted for him 
without a word, closing their ranks 
behind him as he stepped out onto 
the boardwalk dappled with rain. 
Something was about to happen 
here, he reflected. 

Far down the street, a light went 
out, and that was all. The man at 
the corner of the saloon’s window 
did not speak as Tip passed. He 
seemed to be looking upstreet. At 
the saloon door, there was only one 
man now. Tip hesitated, came to a 
sudden decision, and put a hand on 
the knob of the storm door. 

“T wouldn’t go in there,” the man 
said courteously. 

Tip shoved the door open six 
inches. The light from the saloon 


lamp suddenly blossoméd through 


' the crack, and Tip saw the face of 


the man who had spoken to him. It 
was a young face, wild and strained, 
the face of a boy in his teens. 

"[ want a drink, that’s all," Tip 
said quietly, waited a moment for 
the kid to answer, then stepped in- 
side and closed the door behind him. 

He understood it now, looking at 
the man at the bar. 'This man was 
drunk, very drunk, and he held a 
six-gun in his hand. He was dressed 
in wet range clothes that had pooled 
the floor with dark spots. He was 
stocky and young, with a sagging 
good-humored face whose dark 
eyes were struggling to focus. The 
gun in his hand came up, halted, 
and was steady enough. 

"[ want a drink, that's all," Tip 
said again, quietly. He waited a mo- 
ment, and when the man didn't 
speak, Tip walked on. He went be- 
hind the bar, removed his slicker, 
took down a bottle of whiskey, and 
filled a glass, all under the undecided 
gaze of the stranger. 

Then, from the lobby door, came 
the iron voice he had heard earlier. 
*Buck, come here." 

Buck whirled, pointing his gun at 
the oblong of dim light, and seeing 
nothing, laughed softly, drunkenly, 
to himself. 

A new sound came to Tip then, 
the sound that in these last months 
he had learned to hate. It was the 


sound of many horses running. 


“Get down, Buck!” 
lobby yelled. 

The window glass crashed, sliver- 
ing at its outer edge. A gun barrel 
poked through, aimed at the ceiling 
and exploded. The overhead lamp 
whipped out. For one brief second, 
Tip held the whiskey glass in his 
hand, watching the lobby door. The 
light there went out, too, but Buck’s 


the man in the 


\ 


unmoving figure was still framed in 
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it. Tip whipped up his gun and in 
a wide clouting arc aimed the barrel 
of it at Buck. He felt it hit, heard 
Buck slump to the floor, and then 
he himself melted behind the bar. 

A man shouted, out on the street, 
and the blast of a shotgun sent a 
section of the saloon window jan- 
gling to the floor. Three shots ham- 
mered out from across the street, on 
top of a second blast from the shot- 
gun. Its load boomed into the bar, 
rocking it. A wild fire of slugs 
started to pour in from the street. 
By the orange gunflashes, Tip could 
see a mad tangle of horses out there 
in the mud. He heard a man yell 
wildly, and then the pounding of 
feet from the lobby. 

Suddenly, in the far corner of the 
barroom, from inside the gaping 
window, two guns opened up to- 
ward the street. A horse screamed, 
and then the whole tangle outside 
seemed to dissolve in the sound of 
running horses. 

Tip lay there on the floor behind 
the bar, letting the silence settle 
around him again. 


E heard someone say softly, 
“Buck,” and when Buck did 
not answer, a man stepped 

through the broken window. Some- 
body sloshed through the mud, hit 
the boardwalk running, and said, 
“Did they get him?” Tip did not 
hear the answer. 

“Go through the lobby and get that 
rider,” the man at the window said. 
“Where’s Pate?” 

“Here,” the kid answered. 

“Come in here with me. Be sure 
before you shoot.” 

Tip rose slowly, edging out from 
behind the bar, keeping his back to 
the wall. 

“Buck,” the man framed in the 
broken window, called. 

“He’s all right,” Tip said quietly. 


The man shot at the direction of | 


the voice. 


Anger flicked up and died, and 
Tip moved stealthily along the wall, | 
Suddenly, he put | 


feeling his way. 
his hand on somebody’s slicker 
sleeve, and the arm yanked away 
violently. 


In a kind of blind panic, Tip | 
swung then, and he felt his fist settle © 
in the hollow of a throat. He heard . 


a throttled cry, the crash of a table 
tipping over, a body hitting the floor. 

“Have you got him, Cam?” a voice 
asked from the middle of the room. 


“Damn you, I'm holding a gun 


on you and I can see you!" Tip said 
dangerously. 
Buck's all right!" 


There was a long pause, then the | 
same iron voice said, “Strike a light, | 


then.” 


“Strike it yourself!” Tip retorted | 


savagely. “Ill hold my gun." 

There was indecision in the man's 
immobility. 
you're a dead man." 

“Tf I was a Bolling, Buck would 
would be dead now," Tip told him, 
his voice still sharp in anger. 

'There was another long moment 
of waiting, and then Tip saw the 
man make a move. Suddenly a 
match flared and the shadows took 


. form. The man regarding Tip 


might have been an older, harder, 
more disillusioned, more humorless 
replica of the Buck who lay at his 
feet. He had a craggy, bitter face 
that might almost have been chis- 
eled out of leather-colored stone. | 
Only his eyes, hot, wicked and ruth- | 
less, and a raw and livid scar run- | 
ning from temple to jaw on his right | 
cheek seemed alive. The scar at the 
temple throbbed steadily. i 

“Put that gun down,” he said. ` 
His was the iron voice that Tip had 
heard before. 


“I want out of here! 


“Tf you're a Bolling, 
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“Not till I’m ready,” Tip declared 
flatly. 

There was a long silence, during 
which Tip wondered if the man 
would shoot when the match died. 
But he didn’t. He said to the boy 
next the bar, “Light that lamp, 
Pate.” 

Pate struck a match, and pulled 
down the lamp. When its glow 
mounted, Tip saw the man leaning 
over Buck. From the doorway, a 
lean, high-built puncher strode to- 
ward Buck, holstered a gun. 

Then the older man looked up, 
still kneeling by Buck, and this time 
he did not look at Tip, but to one 
side of him. 

“What are you doing here?” he 
asked meagerly. 

Tip shifted his glance, and then 
half caught his breath. It was a girl 
in a dry slicker who was climbing 
out from the tangle of chairs. She 
stood erect, catching hold of the 
back of a chair to steady herself, 
and on her neck Tip could see the 
livid bruise made by his fist when 
he swung in the dark. The girl 
didn't look at him. She was look- 
ing squarely at the man kneeling be- 
side Buck. 

“I was trying to bring this stran- 
ger a gun," she said calmly, no fear 
in her voice. “I’ve seen this hap- 
pen too many times to like it, Hagen 
Shields." . 

She glanced briefly at Tip. In 
that movement, the coils of auburn 
hair lighted up in the play of the 
lamp shadows. Her face was pale, 
unnaturally so, and the lips that 
formed her wide and friendly mouth 
were drained of color. Only her 
eyes, of a cool gray, denied that she 
was scared and admitted that she 
was hurt. Her slicker, open now, 
revealed a blue basque, full at the 
breast. A six-gun was stuck in the 


‘and looked at her throat. 


belt that girdled her slim waist. 

Hagen Shields looked wickedly at 
the girl, then shifted his glance to 
Tip. “You hit him, he said. 

"To get him down!" Tip coun- 

tered harshly. “I’m the second. per- 
son in this town that doesn't like 
murder." 
- Hagen Shields rose, the other two 
on either side of him. “If that's so, 
Im obliged. But obliged or not, 
you'll get out of this town." 

To the tall puncher, who must 
have been Cam, Hagen Shields said, 
“Lug him out the back. Don't come 
till I tell you to.” He strode to the 
alley door of the saloon, silent a mo- 
ment, then called, “All right.” 

Neither of the remaining two 
spoke or looked at Tip or the girl. 
They carried the slack figure of 
Buck, a welt of blood glistening on 
his temple, out the door into the 
rain. 


“AIP watched them go and then 
turned to the girl. “I’m sorry 
about that. I was a little 

wild, I reckon.” 

The girl laughed shakily. “So was 
I,” she said in a low voice. “I don’t 
blame you.” 

Tip walked over to her, bent dom 

e 
watched him with a kind of reserved 
suspicion in her eyes until she saw 
the concern in his face. She pulled 
her slicker collar up. “It hurts, but 
it'll go away.” 

“I. . . I didn’t know you were 
in the room,” Tip said contritely. 

“How could you?” She looked 
over the room, and a weary disgust 
came over her face. Tip helped her 
out over the tangle of chairs, and 
followed her into the dark lobby. 
He waited, while she lighted the 
lamp on the deal desk. 

Only now was anger having its 


Tip Woodring looked like 
what he was—a reckless man 
on dangerous business. — 


way with Tip. His eyes were blaz- 
ing with it as he looked at the girl. 

"Im not going to like this town,” 
he said quietly. “What did I walk 
into?” 

“Buck Shields’ yearly drunk,” an- 
swered the girl. “The Bollings wait 
for it, and always make a try for 
him. You see, Buck gets disgusted 
every so often. He was ugly enough 
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this time to drive his family away 
from him. That’s when the Bollings 
made the try.” 
“Plain murder,’ Tip murmured, 
watching her. 
The girl shrugged. “Hagen 
Shields would do the same thing to 
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one of them.” Then she added 
quietly, *Now will you go?" 

"You're asking me that, too?" 

The girl nodded. “It’s no threat 
this time, or no more than you've 
seen already. Last week they killed 
a whiskey drummer out there in the 
street. He lay there for three hours 
because this town is afraid. Can you 
understand that? Afraid to help a 
man!” Her eyes were dark with an- 
ger and contempt. 

“But you're not,” Tip pointed out. 

“Once, no. Twice, yes. A man 
who stops in this town when he can 
ride around it is a fool, and you 
don't look like a fool!" - 

Tip walked over to the desk, 
opened the canvas-backed register, 
took the pen from its glass of buck- 
shot and wrote his name in the book. 
It was not a brag; it was the only 
way of showing this girl without ar- 
guing that he was going to stay. 
Putting down the pen, he looked up 
at her. “Do I pay you?” 

"You're going to stay?" she asked 
unconcernedly, as if she had lost in- 
terest in him. 

Tip nodded. 

She looked at him, puzzled for the 
moment, then said in her quiet voice, 
“All right. Come along.” She led 
the way up the dark stairway and 
down the corridor to the first door. 
She knocked, was answered, and 
said, “Wait, please,” to Tip. 

As the door opened, he had a brief 
glimpse of a blond-haired girl, face 


in hands, sitting on a chair beside 


a bed which held a gaunt, white- 
haired old man. When the girl who 
was escorting him stepped through 
the doorway, Tip saw a picture he 
knew he would never forget. The 
blond girl sprang out of her chair, 
her face wild with fear and cried in 
a choked voice, “Did they get him, 
Lynn?” 

Lynn, starting to close the door 


behind her, shook her head, and with 
a wild cry of relief the other girl was 
in her arms, great sobs racking her 
body. The door, which Lynn had 
meant to close, remained open a few 
inches, and Tip settled slowly back 
against the wall. Lynn? Lynn 
Nd Blackie Mayfell's daugh- 
ter: 

And above the sobbing, Tip heard 
her speak to the other girl. Her 
voice was soft, but with undertones 
of bitterness. 

“Your dad's men will get him an- 
other time, Anna. Can't you under- 
stand that?  They'l get him next 
time." Then, “Oh, darling, I don't 
mean to be cruel, but it's true!” 

A man’s voice, deep and rumbling 
and sick, broke in. “Did they wreck 
the place, Lynn?” 

There was silence, and Tip could 
imagine her nodding. Then she 
said, ““There’s a man here wants a 
room." 

*What man?" the man asked. 

“A stranger." 

“Tell him we're full." 

“It won't work, Uncle Dave. He 
knows. He was in that fight, and 
he's stubborn." 

There was a long silence, during 
which the sobbing died out. "Then 
the old man said, Ain't No. 7 made 
up? Sure. All right, show him 
that." 


IP stepped away from the 
door, and Lynn Mayfell came 
out. She went down the hall 
and he swung in step beside her. At 
one of the doors, she paused and en- 
tered, striking a match on the door 
jamb. After lighting the lamp, she 
looked around briefly and seemed 
satisfied. “Good night," she said 
coolly. 
“No key?" Tip inquired mildly. 
She looked him full in the eye, and 
Tip could not tell if it was malicious 
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pleasure he saw there. “No key,” 
she echoed. “They don’t do any 
good. Nobody steals anything be- 
cause there are no. guests. And 
when anyone wants to get in your 
room at night, they batter the door 
down. At least,” she finished quietly, 
“they always have.” 

Tip grinned faintly. “Thank you, 
Miss Mayfell.” 

It was as if he had struck her 
across the face. For a moment, Tip 
thought she was going to faint. 
Then she ran to the door, closed it, 
and leaned against it, stark fear in 
her face. 

“Why did you call me that?” 

"It's your name, isn't it?" Tip 
drawled, puzzled. 

"No, no! My name is Lynn Ste- 
vens. I tell you, it’s Lynn Stevens!” 

Tip walked across to her and 
faced. her, his face puzzled. 

“You're afraid. Of what? That 
pack of gunhands?" 

“How did you know?" Lynn said 
softly, not answering his question. 

"Im huntin' your father's killer, 
miss. So are you, aren't you?" 

"You've got to go!” Lynn said 
swiftly. “Last month a marshal 
came in here after the same thing. 
He was found dead! Don’t you see? 
They'll get you, too!” 

“And what about you?” 

“They don’t suspect me. And I 
can do more, a thousand times more, 
than you! Don't you see, you'll spoil 
it! Spoil everything I’ve done!” 

; Tip shook his head, not answer- 


ing. 

“Will you go?” Lynn asked. 

Again Tip shook his head. A kind 
of terror-driven hardness crept into 
Lynn’s face. “If you don't, FI tell 
them you’re a marshal!” 

“Go ahead,” Tip said quietly. 

She stared at him, then put her 
hand to mouth. “Oh, you fool, you 
blind blundering fool!” she cried 
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softly. She went out, leaving him 
standing there frowning. 


CHAPTER MI 
TIP'S GUESS 


[ IP went to sleep thinking 
| about what Lynn Mayfell 
had told him, and he woke 
still thinking of it. But in the morn- 
ing his mind was made up. The 
rain still held, and thin wisps of 
low clouds floated over the street, 
riding on a raw driving wind out of 
the north. 

There was nobody at the desk 
when Tim came downstairs. A 
glance at the saloon revealed a mid- 
dle-aged, pasty-faced man lacka- 
daisically cleaning up the wreckage 
of the night before. He gave Tip a 


sour glance and didn’t speak as he . 


retrieved his slicker from the bar 


top. 

At the Oriental Cafe, a cubbyhole 
of a place run by a Chinaman, Tip 
wolfed down his breakfast in silence. 
It seemed to him that the grinning 
Chinaman, with his affable gibber- 
ish, was the first friendly soul he had 
met in Hagen. 

Afterward, having inquired direc- 
tions, he set out im the ram, his 
slicker collar up, the raw rain in his 
face. Across the narrow mire of a 
street, in midblock, he saw the 
weathered sign across the front of 
a shabby building: HAGEN INQUIRER. 
That brought a faint smile to Tip’s 
face. He crossed the street, the mud 
sucking at his boots, and came up 
on the boardwalk in front of a two- 
story building, long and narrow. Its 
upper windows were barred, but it 
was barren of any legend on the 
ground-floor windows or door. This, 
the Chinaman had told him, was the 
courthouse. 

Tip stepped inside, stomping the 
mud from his boots on the sill, then 
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looked up to find himself facing two 
men, One of them wore a carefully 
pressed black suit and he was stand- 
ing. The other was seated at a roll- 
top desk, and on his vest was the 
badge of the sheriff’s office. 

“Mornin’,” Tip said cheerfully 

“This is a private cia” 
Sheriff Harvey Ball said flatly. He 
made no move to rise and it was 
plainly written on his harried face 
that he was a hostile man by nature. 
That he was past middle age was 
evident in spite of the luxurious 
black mustache bisecting his ample 
face. A pair of hard shoe-button 
eyes under thick brows, black as 
crows’ wings, glared at Tip. The 
other man had a  high-colored, 
squarish face with a shrewd expres- 
sion. 

“I said, ‘Good mornin,’ 
peeted. 

“And I said this is a private con- 
versation!” Sheriff Ball told him ir- 
ritably. 

Tip sat down on a straight-backed 
chair and held his dripping Stetson 
between his legs. “It ain’t any 
more,” he observed with mild trucu- 
lence. 

The other two stared levelly at 
him. "Then Sheriff Ball said hotly, 
*Will you get out of here, mister?" 

"No." Tip grinned faintly, chal- 
lenging them both. 

It was the man in the black suit 
who moved first. TH be back," he 
said. 

“No, Pl stop in | at the bank later, 
Joerns.” 

Joerns went out and Tip sat there 
while the sheriff swung around to 
face him. “Now what do you want?” 
Ball said bluntly, unpleasantly. 

“Help.” 

“You won't get it from me. On 
what?" 

*A friend of mine came in here 
last spring, sheriff. Two months 


” Tip re- 


later his body was found about six 
miles out on the south road." 

*You mean Blackie Mayfell, that 
prospector?" 

Tip nodded. 

*Well?".the sheriff said. 

“What happened to him?" 

“He was shot in the back." 

“T read that," said Tip. “I won- 
dered who shot him and why?" 

“Tf I knew Td arrest him,” Sheriff 
Ball said bluntly. 

And that, Tip thought, is the first 
lie you’ve told me. He said aloud, 
pacifically, “But you must have 
some idea." 

Sheriff Balls eyes were plainly 
hostile now. "And if I have, can 
you ve me a good reason for telling 
you? 

Tip's temper was edging him, but 
he kept his voice unruffled. “No. I 
was just Blackie's friend, that's all." 

""There's been a man in here who 
wasn't even Blackie's friend and he 
wanted to know, too," Ball said 
meaningly. 

Tip looked at him levelly. “I 
heard about him, too.” 

“Then you better think awhile 
about what happened to him.” 

“Ts that a threat?” Tip asked. 

“Yes,” Ball said immediately. He 
leaned forward a little, his eyes 
bleak. “There’s no law in this county 
says I have to invite marshals in 
here to snoop. "There's no law here 
says I got to give them any help. 
And I never asked for help.” He 
leaned back. “We get along all right 
here, I was elected to office to carry 
out the will of the people.” 

*And that lets you stand by and 
let six men try to beef a drunk not 
a block from your office,” Tip mur- 
mured. 

Surprisingly enough, the sheriff 
answered without anger. “Yes, That 
appears to be the will of my con- 
stituents.” 
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Tip stood up. “Then everything 
I find out about Blackie’s killer, I 
have to dig up myself?” - 

“That’s right." The sheriff hesi- 
tated, then added mildly, “Only 
don’t dig, mister.” 

Tip smiled faintly. 
Fm not a marshal, sheriff, but I’ve 
run onto towns like this before, little 
towns cut off from the rest of the 
country. They think they're tough 
around here; a pack of hard-scrabble 
cowmen feudin' between themselves. 
But let à down-country hard-case 
drift in, a man who's handy with a 
gun and who don't scare easy, and 
you'd be surprised at what big tracks 
he can make." 

Ball’s eyes glinted coldly. *You're 
the hard-case, eh?” 

“Well, I come from down-coun- 
try,” Tip said guilelessly. “Figure it 
et 

“We'll see," Ball said. 

“You and a lot of other folks,” Tip 
murmured, 


E stepped out into the rain 
and headed upstreet, not 
feeling anger so much as con- 

tempt. Whose man was Ball—the 
Bollings’ or the Shieldses’? And how 
was a man to get his teeth into this 
business if a sheriff was afraid to 
talk? He passed the Inquirer office, 
glancing obliquely at its dusty win- 
dow, and then halted suddenly, star- 
ing at the sign. He backtracked, 
after a moment’s pause, and went 
inside. 

A wooden railing separated the 
press shop from the editorial office, 
which consisted of a rickety desk, 
three chairs stacked with books and 
papers, and an overflowing waste- 
basket. A lamp was lighted over 
the job press, where a printer was 
turning out handbills. Beyond was 


the gloom of the press, and beyond 


“You know, 


that in the rear another lamp was 
lighted. 

The man sitting at the front desk 
was spare and thin-looking and he 
peered through steel-rimmed spec- 
tacles at Tip, who had put both 
hands on the desk top and said 
mildly, *I'd like some information." 

The seated man blinked a little, 
and cleared his throat. “All right,” 
he replied. 

"Where can I go to buy any in- 
formation about the murder of 
Blackie Mayfell last spring?" 

A subtle change came over the 
man's face. "There's just two 
things I don't talk about in this 
town, mister,” he said. “Just two 
names I don't print in my paper. 
One is Shields, and the other is Boll- 
ing. : 
“Tm not asking about them," Tip 
remarked. 

*iYou are," the man said. “Only 
maybe you don't know it. There 
hasn't been anyone shot in the back 
in this country that didn't take 
sides. Mayfell took either the 
Shieldses' side or the Bollings’.” 

Tip lounged erect, his face im- 
passive. “Can I put an ad in this 
paper?" : 

“That’s what it’s for. What kind 
of an ad?" 

* An offer of one hundred dollars to 
anyone bringin’ me information as to 
how Blackie Mayfell met his death." 

The editor leaned back in his 
chair. “I hate to rob you,” he said 
mildly. “Nobody will bite.” 

“TIl take that chance.” 

The editor pointed to the light in 
the rear of the shop. "They'll take 
your ad back there. The paper 
comes out this afternoon." 

Tip walked through the low gate, 
past the job press, past the type 
cases and the press, and came to an 
abrupt halt. 

The girl reading proof at a low 
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desk against the back wall was Lynn 
Mayfell! She looked up at his ap- 
proach, momentary surprise on her 
face. Then she said quickly, in a 
low voice, “Remember my name is 
Stevens.” 

Tip nodded. 

“What do you want?” she asked. 

“T want to put an ad in this week’s 
paper. Get your pencil.” 

She got a clean sheet of paper 
and poised her pencil over it, eying 
Tip inquiringly. She was very 
lovely, Tip thought, lovely—and 
angry. 

“Head it ‘Reward, " Tip said, 
and went on dictating, “ “The under- 
signed will pay one hundred dollars 


cash to anyone bringing me any in- 


formation that leads to the arrest 
and conviction of the man or men 
who killed Blackie Mayfell.’ Sign it 
‘Tip Woodring.’ ” 

The girl ceased writing, and still 
looking at what she had written, said 
in a low voice, “I wouldn’t ‘do this.” 

"I know you wouldn't," Tip ad- 


mitted. “All I want is some infor- 
mation. Maybe you'd like to give 
me some?" 


“I wouldn't," she said steadily. 
“And you won't get it this way. All 
you'll get is trouble." 

She looked up at him, her face 
worried, and Tip said unsmilingly, 
“That'll keep me busy then until 
some information comes along. How 
much is it?" 

aoe sure you want me to run 
it?” 


dryly. 

Lynn coldly told him how much 
it was, and he paid and went out. 
. That made three people who 
wouldn't talk, who were afraid to 
talk—Lynn Mayfell, the editor and 
Ball, the sheriff. He'd give the town 
this one more chance. 
came in answer to his reward notice, 


"If you're not afraid," Tip said 


If nobody . 


then he would go after them. ‘He 
didn’t know how, but he wouldn’t 
let that stop him. 


IP went next to the feed 
stable where he got his chest- 


nut and rode out down the 
canyon to the south. After five miles 
or so, the canyon spread out into a 
long grassy park bisected by a creek 
that had cut in from the mountains 
to the east. It was a cheerless place 
in this rain, with the evergreens dark 
and foreboding. The red trunks of 
the jack pines and the fat whitefaces 
grazing along the creek were the only 
color here. Later where a plank 
bridge spanned the stream close to a 
bottleneck in the park, Tip had his 
choice of two roads, and he chose 
to go straight on. 

At the bottleneck, the timber 
crawled down almost to the stream, 
and the road, a clayey mire, swerved 
toward the stream. 

Tip had been traveling in rain- 
soaked grass but now he pulled his 
horse into the road and slogged 
around the bend. The view from 
there was a long sweep of timber- 
stippled valley. 

His horse suddenly shied, and Tip 
pulled him up, looking around. His 
glance was checked immediately. 
Buck Shields, a rifle slacked across 
his saddle, was pulled just off the 
road into the edge of the trees. 

He and Tip regarded each other 
in silence, and finally Buck spoke. 
“The road ain't public from here 
on.” 

Tip folded his arms and leaned on 


his saddlehorn, the slow rain pelting 


his back. “Tve been wonderin’ 
about that all day," he observed 
tranquilly. He gestured toward the 
valley ahead. “This is the Shields 
country, then.” 

Buck nodded. Suspicion seemed 
ever to be warring with the good na- 
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ture apparent in his face. But it 
was a strong face, swart and rather 
heavy, with a stubborn, set expres- 
sion. 

“What country do the Bollings 
claim?” inquired Tip. 

“You passed the road across the 
bridge,” Buck said flatly. "They're 
in a string of cienegas up in higher 
country.” He was studying Tip as 
if he was trying to place his face. 

Tip smiled faintly. “Remember 
any of it?” 

Buck’s thick hand rose toward his 
temple, and halfway there, he 
checked the gesture. “Some,” he 
said. “You hit me.” 

“T had to get you down.” 

Buck looked at him a long time. 
“Thanks,” he said finally. 

“I did you a favor, Shields,” Tip 
said quietly. “I’m going to claim 
one in return. 

Buck ‘said nothing. 

“Blackie Mayfell was a friend of 
mine,” Tip went on. He was going 
to continue along that line, but he 
decided he’d let it go at that. 

Buck still didn’t say anything. 

“Tm going to find out who killed 
him,” Tip continued. “All I know 
now is that he was found on this 

“Then you know about all there 
is to know,” Buck informed him. 

“Not everything.” 

“All that you will know," Buck 
amended. 

Tip regarded him thoughtfully. 
Here it was again, the same hostile 
reticence. But of all these people he 
had seen here thus far, Buck Shields, 
human enough to get drunk, sick 
enough of this mess to turn on his 
own kin when he was drunk, reck- 
less and foolish enough to dare the 
Bollings to take him, fair enough not 
to shoot a stranger who walked up 
to him in a tight spot, seemed the 
most vulnerable man for a lie. And 


Tip Woodring had learned the power 
of a lie, had seen it wreck a country- 
side, the way he hoped this lie would 
wreck this countryside. He was 
quietly ruthless about it, not even 
angry 

Not all I will know, either. For 
instance,” he said slowly, watching 
Buck. “Its a damn funny thing 
that Blackie was found on the only 
stretch of road that’s open to every- 
body around here.” He paused. 
“Its even funnier that you should 
be the man who put him there.” 

He knew he had scored, because 
a man can’t entirely mask surprise. 
Buck took a stronger grip on his 
rifle, a small enough thing in itself, 
and his face tightened with some- 
thing besides anger. 

“Whoever says that is a liar!” 
Buck said in a loud voice. It 
sounded curiously as if he were talk- 
ing to himself. 

Tip pulled his horse around and 
reined u "Tm not a marshal, 
Shields,” he said, “but T'Il bust this 


country wide open unless somebody à 


talks. In two more days, I’m goin’ 
to the sheriff with what I know. If 
he won't help me, I'll take care of 
it myself. Think it over." 

Buck watched Tip disappear 
around the bend, and even when Tip 
was gone he didn't move. Presently 
he put his horse down onto the road, 
walked him over to the bend, and 
thoughtfully watched Tip’s disap- 
pearing figure. 

Then he pulled his horse around 
and set off at a long lope across the 
park, heading south. 


HE Bridle Bit was a one- 
story sprawling log building 
squatting on the edge of the 
timber. Caution or foresight had 
caused the barns and corrals to be 
built away from the timber, as if 
the Shieldses placed less importance 
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on their own safety than they did 
on that of their livestock. The 
peeled logs, a deep red in this rain, 
were huge; five of them made a wall. 
A roofed passageway joined the big- 
gest sod-roofed house with a smaller 
one, the cookshack. 

Behind it and to right angles was 
another house, what had been the 
bunkhouse in the days when the 
Shields herds were big enough to 
warrant riders. 

Buck rode up to the corral, unsad- 
dled, turned his horse in, carried his 
saddle to the shed and hung it on a 
bar, then started for the house at 
a trot. 

A movement by the barn caught 
his attention, and he changed his 
course. His uncle, Hagen Shields, 
had a spring wagon up on blocks in 
front of the open barn door, and he 
was greasing the hubs. His rifle lay 
within reach, propped against the 
loft underpinnings. He wiped his 
hands on a wisp of hay as he saw 
Buck coming toward him. 

Paused there, watching Buck, 
Hagen Shields was a hard-looking 
man, with implacability written all 
over his face. Even his Stetson, 
greasy and battered, rode his head 
at an uncompromising angle. 

Buck pulled up short and walked 
into the barn. 

“I just met that stranger down at 
the line." 

"Coming here?" Hagen Shields 
asked. : 

“I dunno. But he knows,” Buck 
said simply. 

His uncle’s face didn’t change. 
“What did he say?” 

*He asked me who killed Mayfell. 
I told him to find out somewhere 
else." Buck looked squarely at the 


- older man then. “He said he knew 


I put Mayfell’s body out there on 
the road.” 
“He’s guessing,” the older Shields 


told him. “Nobody saw you.” 

“Guessing or not,” Buck said, his 
voice rising, “he’s right. That’s all 
Ball needs.” 

Hagen Shields studied Buck with 
bitter contempt in his eyes. "You're 
not going to cry, are you?" 

"Careful what you say, Haig," 
Buck warned. “His face was pale, 
and his thick-muscled fists were 
knotted. 

Hagen Shields turned around and 
picked up another wisp of hay, 

-aware that Buck's hot eyes were on 

him and superbly indifferent to the 
fact. “What I can't understand,” 
Hagen said gently, with irony in his 
tone, “is why you're afraid of some- 
thing you didn't do.” His eyes 
flicked to Buck. “Or did you?" 

He seemed unaware of Buck's an- 
ger, because he went on in the same 
ironic tone, “when you found that 
old desert rat dead, you told me 
yourself there was every sign that 
he'd been dumped on our land. I 


- told you who dumped him there. I 


even told you you should have 
dumped him back. But you knew 
better." His lip lifted in contempt. 
“You were a wrong-guesser, Buck. 
No, you weren't. Ill change that. 
You were soft." 

Buck took a step toward him. The 
older man didn't move. He just 
stared at Buck, and presently 
Buck's eyes shifted. 

“You can get drunk in town,” 
Hagen went on implacably. “That’s 
a normal risk an old man has to take 
on a young man, Buck. But don't 


-ever again try to be fair to any Boll- 


ing." 

“What about Ball?" reminded 
Buck. 

“Tf he knows, then he'll swing in 
with them. It’s the hole he's nceded 
and he'll crawl into it." He laughed 
shortly, without humor. “If you'd 


| put that old man off the trail on one 


re Qu" at DELIA 


tilted nose, her round face. 
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of the 'Three B cienegas where the 
roundup crew would have found him, 
then Ball would have been on our 
side, Buck.” He looked thought- 
fully at his nephew. “You think he 
would have been any help?” 
“No. But he’s got the law be- 
hind him.” 
“Wron g” 
tradicted. 
Buck.” 
Buck watched him, getting some 
kind of bitter strength from the older 
man’s. quiet confidence. Hagen 
Shields continued in a musing 
voice, “But I wouldn't let this 
stranger get to Ball with his hunch.” 
Buck took a slow step back, his 
face suddenly set. “No, I won't do 
that, Haig." 

- “Suit yourself,’ Hagen Shields 
said. “Tt will have to be done sooner 
er later. He’s a trouble-maker.” 

He went back to the wagon, dis- 
missing Buck, who hesitated a mo- 
ment, then tramped across the yard 
to the house. 


A T his entry into the kitchen, a 


Hagen Shields , con- 
"There's no law here, 


girl, kneeling before the oven 
door with a pan of bread in 
her hands, looked at him, said, 
“Hello,” and went back to her work. 
Buck paused in the middle of the 
room. A large table flanked by five 
chairs abutted the inside wall. The 
kitchen smelled of yeast, and it made 
Buck suddenly hungry. 
“Where’s Pate, sis?” he asked. 
Lucy Shields rose and brushed a 
wisp of black hair from her forehead. 
She was 
strong-looking, with violet blue eyes 
and a full-lipped mouth, and with 
a kind of Irish sauciness m her up- 
She 
looked at her brother and instead of 
answering him, asked, “What’s the 
matter, Buck? What’s happened?” 
_ Buck hesitated a moment. “This 


a pleasant-faced girl, 
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stranger at the fight yesterday," he 
said gloomily, “he knows about me 
leaving Mayfell’s body on the road." 

Lucy wiped her hands on her 
apron, never taking her glance from 
Buck. Brother and sister looked at 
each other in eloquent silence. 

“What are you going to do?" 

Buck wheeled away to stand be- 
fore the open door. ^I don't know,” 
he answered in a low bitter voice. 

* Buck!" 

He turned. 

"Get out of here" Luey said 
swiftly. “I’ve asked you a hundred 
times before, but now even you must 
see what will happen. Take Pate 
and get out of here!” 

“And leave you to face the music? 
No." Buck's voice was sullenly de- 
termined. 

“T can face any music Haig or 
Cam can play!" Lucy said passion- 
ately. “After a while I'll come to 
you and Pate. Please!" 

Buck shook his head stubbornly, 
staring out at the rain. “No. The 
Bollings got dad, and they got Dave 
and Tom. I don’t care about the 
others, only I can’t go away after 
that.” 

“But they’re dead, Buck!” Lucy 
pleaded. “It wasn’t your fight! If 
Uncle Haig hadn’t come, it would 


only be a memory.” She paused, but . 


Buck showed no inclination to reply. 
“Think of Pate, then, if you won't 
think of yourself. He's just a young- 
ster, Buck, and we're raising him to 
be a killer. He's out there now with 
a rifle, hunting men when he ought 
to be shooting squirrels. Think of 
it, Buck!” 

“Stop it, sis!” Buck said sternly, 
wrath in his voice. “There’s no turn- 
ing back now," he added more 
gently. 

“Not for men," Lucy said bit- 
terly. “Not for fools!” 

She went back to her work, and 
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“This ain't a public road," Buck Shields said, but Tip ws already 
figuring a way to get around that leveled rifle. 
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Buck still stood in the doorway. 
From there, he could watch Hagen 
Shields, slow and methodical, finish- 
ing his job. A sudden hatred for 
the man welled up in Buck. He was 
always wise, always right, as if his 
hatred for the Bollings had endowed 
him with a kind of omniscience. 

In another time, another place, 
Hagen Shields would have been a 
man to admire. Certainly his re- 
sourcefulness, his courage and his 
implacability had kept them all 
alive these last years. Buck remem- 
bered his conduct in the saloon yes- 
terday as an example, and he hated 
Hagen Shields for saving him. Buck 
was too young to live with a mono- 
mania, as Hagen Shields did, talking 
hate, eating hate, thinking hate, 
planning revenge with a cunning and 
tireless clear-headedness. And now 
his uncle wanted him to kill this 
stranger. 

Buck turned away, misery on his 
face, and saw that Lucy had been 
watching him. 

“What is it, Buck?" she asked. 

“I hate that man,” Buck said in 
a voice trembling with anger and 
loathing. . Lucy said nothing, and 
Buck knew that she hated Hagen 
Shields, too. 

“Hagen says we've got to get that 


stranger,” Buck said suddenly. “I 
wouldn't do it. He’ll do it himself 
now.” 


“Of course,” Lucy said. 

“But why?” Buck cried. “Why?” 

The iron voice spoke from the 
doorway. “Because if we don’t get 
him before he gets to Ball, Buck, 
then Ball will climb off his fence onto 
the Bolling side. He'll ask and get 
help from the marshal’s office against 
us. And we'll go down.” 

Buck wheeled and went into the 
other room. 
` Hagen Shields smiled faintly at his 
disappearing back, then turned to 

WS—SA 


his niece. “Pour some hot water, 
Lucy. Fd like to wash my hands." 


CHAPTER IV 
A DOLLAR'S WORTH OF INFORMATION 


IP went back toward Hagen 

as far as the plank bridge 

spanning the creek. Across 
there, so Buck had said, lay the 
Three B, the Bolling outfit. Tip 
wondered if there was a rider pulled 
back there in the trees, watching 
him. He wondered also about the 
Bollings. How many of them were 
there, and what were they like? 

He came to a sudden decision and 
crossed the bridge, angling off to- 
ward the timber. Achieving it un- 
molested, he went on. In early after- 
noon, having kept off the road, he 
came onto a high mountain pasture. 
Set in dead center of it and barren 
of any surroundings trees, was the 
Three B. 

Smoke from its chimney lay in a 
low blanket above the main house, 
a huge two-story log affair with a 
closed gallery running its length. It 
looked to be a big place, surrounded 
by two barns and a tangle of corrals 
and sheds. Two fenced pastures be- 
hind the barn held a large remuda. 
Tip could hear the faint sound of 
hammering from one of the sheds. 

He was about to pull back into 
the timber when he heard the sound 
of horses slogging up the road a few 
hundred yards away. Dismounting, 
he held his hand over his chestnut's 
nose and watched the road. 

Presently two horsemen came into 
sight. One of them was leading a_ 
third horse, and this horse was drag- 
ging a travois, such as the Indians 
use. Two poles, tied on either side 
of the saddle and joined by a cross- 
bar behind the horse, were dragging 
on the ground. Between the cross- 
bar and the ground end of the poles, 
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a rough sort of stretcher had been 
made from blankets. And on this 
stretcher lay a man, a yellow slicker 
lashed over him. 

The little cavaleade passed the 
edge of the timber in silence, head- 
ing toward the house. Tip guessed 
that the fight in town yesterday had 
resulted in this casualty, and he 
wondered if the Shieldses knew of it. 
- He stepped into the saddle and 

swung back into the timber, head- 
ing again for Hagen. 
when he rode into the town and the 
rain had stopped. There were peo- 
ple on the streets tonight, and more 
of the stores were lighted than had 
been the night before, perhaps be- 
cause the townspeople had been fore- 
warned then of the fight that was to 
take place. The same hostler took 
his horse, and again he had nothing 
tosay. But he studied Tip covertly 
as he went out, and Tip knew that 
the word had got around. 

Passing the Mountain Saloon, Tip 
saw that the broken windows had 
been boarded up. There was a mur- 
mur of conversation inside as Tip en- 
tered. A dozen men were congre- 
gated at the poker tables and the 
bar, and they eyed him silently as he 
walked over to the bar. The con- 


versation ceased as if cut off with a. 


knife. 

“Whiskey,” Tip said, and studied 
the room in the remaining large 
shard of the bar mirror. Slowly, the 
talking was resumed, and this time 
there was low laughter mingled with 
it. Men couldn’t laugh and fight at 
the same time, Tip reflected, and he 
relaxed, reaching for the fresh news- 
paper that lay on the bar top. It 
was the Hagen Inquirer out that 
afternoon, and he folded it out flat 
and turned the page. 

On page two, in bold type, boxed 
in a heavy black border, was his re- 


It was dark - 


ward notice. It was two columns 
wide and four inches deep and was 
off by itself, startling in its isolation. 

Tip began to read it. Suddenly 
he paused, and stared. The notice 
read: 


THE UNDERSIGNED WILL PAY 
$1.00 CASH 


i IP looked at it carefully. 
Yes, there was the period that 
had changed the one hundred 

dollars into one dollar. He felt his 

face redden, and immediately memory 
went back to the scene in the In- 
quirer office. 

“I don’t think it’s wise,” Lynn 
Mayfell had said. “I wouldn’t do 
that if I were you.’ He had no 
need to look further for the reason 
for the misprint. Lynn Mayfell had 
purposely ordered it, and her aim 
was to accomplish a double purpose. 
First, and most important, Tip sus- 
pected, was to make him ridiculous. 
Second, nobody in his right mind 
would sell valuable information for 
nothing, and a dollar was nothing for 
the risk involved. He began to un- 
derstand the low laughter that had 
greeted his entrance. 

A glance in the bar mirror revealed 
that he was still being watched. He 
saw three men break away from one 
of the poker tables and stroll toward 
the bar. He drank his whiskey, com- 
posing his face, studying these men. 

One of them, the leader, was a 
strapping man,  barrel-chested, 
weather-bronzed, maybe in his 
fifties. He had the palest eyes Tip 
had ever seen, and they seemed to 
match his mustache, which was 
shades lighter than his skin and the 
color of weathered hay. He wore a 
suit of decent black, the coat of 
which covered crossed belts and a 
gun at each hip. 


'The second .man was slighter, . 
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leaner, dressed in clean Levis and 
faded denim jacket. The sharp 
planes of his face gave him a pred- 
atory look, and his rawhide leanness 
made him back up that impression. 
He was a beautiful machine, de- 
signed solely for fighting, Tip re- 
flected, and not like the third man, 
who was a heavy-boned, slow-mov- 
ing man in need of a shave, a bath, 
and haircut. He had green eyes, 
the dirty muddy kind that looked 
like slime on a pool. 

It. was the big man who stopped 
nearest to Tip. He had a bearing 
of power. His deep breathing, his 
slow movement, the smell of his 
pipe, the look of his big, capable 
hands as he placed them on the bar, 
the hulk of his big body were quietly 
impressive, commanding. 

*You're Woodring, aren't you?" 
he said mildly enough. 

Tip came erect. “Yes.” 

The man smiled slightly and put 
out a big hand. “My name's Ben 
Bolling." Tip shook hands, his face 
noncommittal. Bolling didn't in- 
troduce his companions. He ges- 
tured toward the paper. “You don't 
claim to be a spendthrift, do you?" 
His eyes were faintly amused. 

Tip, remembering last night, 
bridled a little. “That’s just about 
what a dozen fancy lies will be 
worth, Bolling. Id only like to hear 
'em," he drawled. 

Bolling’s shrewd eyes were sizing 
him up. “When can a man claim 
this reward?” he inquired. 

“Right now,” Tip answered. The 
whole room, including the sour-faced 
bartender, was listening. 

“Let’s see the money,” Bolling 
said. 

Tip took out a sliver dollar and 
slapped it on the counter. 

“Hagen Shields killed Blackie 
Mayfell,” Bolling declared. He 


turned to the lean puncher. “Am I 


right, Jeff?” 

“We saw him,” Jeff Bolling 
drawled. There was a glint in his 
eye, but his face was as impassive 
as an Indian’s. Tip looked at him 
carefully, intently, feeling for what 
lay behind this. 

“It happened right here in this 
saloon,” Jeff Bolling went on. “May- 
fell was standing here at the bar, his 
back to the mirror.” He paused 
dramatically, to see if Tip was lis- 
tening. He was, and Jeff continued. 

“Me and dad, here, we stepped in 
from the lobby and stopped in the 
doorway when we seen Hagen 
Shields at that table over there play- 
ing solitaire.” 

“We didn’t know what would hap- 
pen if Shields saw us, and we aimed 
to sneak out,’ Ben Bolling added 
gravely. 

Jeff Bolling took up the story 
again, his Texas drawl slow and 
steady, “But Hagen seen us in the 
bar mirror. He got rattled, I reckon, 
because he drew his gun, but in- 
stead of turnin’ around to cut down 
on us, he shot at our reflection in the 
mirror. He hit us, too.” 

“Don’t tell me," Tip drawled 
ironically. “I can guess it. He hit 
your reflection and you're so tough 
that the bullet bounced off your re- 
flection and hit ,Mayfell in the back 
and killed him." 

Jeff's face had a solemn look of 
disappointment. "Son of a gun, you 
guessed it, mister!" he said in mock 
awe. Laughter broke out from his 
listeners. 

Neither Ben nor Jeff nor Tip 
laughed, but just stood there regard- 
ing each other. When the laughter 
subsided, Ben reached out for the 
silver dollar on the bar top. “I guess 
that's what you wanted to know," 
he said dryly. 
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covering the dollar. “Just 

a minute" he murmured. 
“Read the reward notice. The in- 
formation has got to lead to the ar- 
rest of the killer, it says." He looked 
lazily at Ben Bolling. *Bring your 
story up to the sheriff and see if he'll 
believe it enough to swear out a war- 
rant for Hagen Shields." 

Bolling's face looked puzzled, ex- 
pectant. Tip picked up the dollar 
and pocketed it. “If Ball will swear 
out the warrant leadin’ to the arrest, 
the dollar is yours.” 

Ben Bolling’s face darkened. He 
was about to speak when Jeff put a 
hand on his elbow. “Why not, 
dad?” he asked softly. They looked 
at each other a brief moment, as if 
something unspoken were passing 
between them. Then Ben Bolling 
smiled. 

“Why, sure. Why not?” he said 
to Tip. “You stay here, Moniy, 
he told the third man. 

The three of them minus the un- 
shaven puncher, went out and 
headed upstreet silently. Tip, still 
smarting under the jeering arrogance 
of the Bollings, could not trust him- 
self to speak. He kept telling him- 
self to make no move until Ball 
showed his colors. If Ball listened 
to them, seemed to favor them, that 
was all that was necessary. After 
that, the Bollings could be taken 
care of, Tip thought grimly. 

There was a light in the sheriff’s 
office, and Tip went in first, Ben 
Bolling after him. Ball had his feet 
cocked up on the desk, and at sight 
of Tip and the two Bollings, he 
didn’t move. A wary resentment 
crept into his face as he said, *Eve- 
ning, gents." 

He surveyed them all with impar- 
- tial suspicion until Tip spoke. “I’ve 
got some information you might like 
to hear, sheriff. These men say they 


Be Tip’s hand was there first, 


saw Hagen Shields shoot Blackie 
Mayfell.” 

Ball’s suspicious gaze shuttled to 
the Bollings. As -before, their ex- 
pressions were unreadable. Tip felt 
a wild desire to explode them out 
of that smug complacency, but he 
waited, calling on a patience he 
never realized he possessed. 

“That so?” Ball commented. He 
reached for a match on the desk, 
lighted the stinking four inches of 
cigar without burning his mustache 
and imperturbably sucked it to life. 
In a way, Tip admired his gall. 
“Why wasn’t I told about this?” the 
sheriff said. 

“You never asked,” Ben Bolling 
pointed out, his eyes challenging. 
"We're telling you now. Hagen 
Shields shot him in the back. We 
saw him.” 

Tip didn’t offer the rest of the 
saloon story. He was interested in 
seeing what Ball was going to do. 
And intuition told him that the Boll- — 
ings were seizing this opportunity to 
force Ball’s hand, just as he himself 
was. 

“You’d swear to that in court?” 
the sheriff asked. 

“Sure,” Jeff said. 

“And you'll swear out a warrant 
for Hagen Shields’ arrest?” 

*T will," Tip put in. 

The sheriff eyed him wickedly. 
* And you'll serve it, too, I suppose?" 

*Not my job," Tip remarked. 

*Well, I can't serve it," Ball said 
flatly as if that ended it. 

Ben Bolling almost allowed him- 
self a smile. '""There's a way out of 
that, Harvey." 

Ball looked at him blankly, saying 
nothing. 

*Deputize somebody who will 
serve it," Bolling went on, his voice 


prodding. “And if one man can't 
do it, deputize more. About. ten, 
maybe.” 
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“Your men?” Ball said dryly. 
“There’s only two kinds of men 
-here,” Bolling pointed out. “Shields’ 
men and our men. And Shields’ men 
won't serve a warrant on Shields 
himself. So I guess there’s nothing 
left but to let us do it.” 

“No,” said Ball. 

“Think it over,” Ben Bolling ad- 
vised. “You wouldn’t want to make 
us mad.” 

Ball ignored him, looking at Tip. 
“T’m out of this fight. I told you 
so today.” His glance shuttled to 
the Bollings. “That goes for you, 
too. I don’t believe you saw Hagen 
Shields shoot him.” 


IP, satisfied that Ball was not 

a Bolling man and sick of 

watching him being bullied, 
murmured softly, "They didn't, sher- 
iff. Make 'em prove it." 

“You keep out of this, Woodring!” 
Ball said irritably. 

Jeff Bolling turned arrogant eyes 
on Tip. “That’s good advice. Keep 
the hell out of it.” 

Tip looked at the three of them 
and knew that something was go- 
ing to happen and happen fast. The 
Bollings were talking his own brand 
of fight. 

“TII give you a half minute to get 
out of here, Woodring,” Ben Bolling 
said with quiet contempt. 

“And Tl give you ten seconds,” 
Jeff amended. 

Tip felt that cold gathering in his 
stomach, the feeling that he could 
not stop if he would. His left hand 
was on the desk top. Ball, feet still 
cocked on the desk, was eying him 
with malicious enjoyment. 

Tip’s right hand was at his side, 
and when it moved, it came up in 
one fluid motion, stopped a little 
above his hip, and his six-gun was 
nestled in his hand. With his left 
hand, he shoved the roll top of the 


desk down until it imprisoned Ball’s 


feet. He swiveled his gun to cover 
the sheriff. 
“You stay put, sheriff;’ he 


drawled, taking a step toward Ball. 
The Bollings, wholly taken aback, 
retreated a step. Tip flipped the 
sheriff's gun out of its holster, leveled 
it at the Bollings, then kicked the 
sheriffs chair out from under him. 
Ball crashed to the floor on his back, 
the wind knocked out of him. Ly- 
ing there on his back, his feet up 
and pinned at the ankles by the roll 
top, he was helpless. Tip wanted 
him so. 

Tip stepped up to Ben Bolling, 
flipped his two guns onto the floor, 
and moved on to Jeff. 

“That was a sucker play,” Jeff 
said steadily. Tip didn’t answer. 
Once the four guns were-on the floor, 
he threw open the door. 

“Kick them out," he ordered Jeff. 

Jeff hesitated only a moment, then 
kicked the four guns out onto the 
sidewalk. Then Tip dropped his 
own guns out on the sidewalk, swung 
the door shut and leaned against it, 
watching the look of puzzlement 
flash into Jeff's face. ; 

“I was belly down behind the bar 
last night when you whipporwills 
made your try,” Tip said, his voice 
deceptively gentle. “I didn’t like it 
then and I don’t like it now, espe- 
cially since I know you.” 

“What do you aim to do about it, 
Red?” Jeff drawled insolently. 

Tip lashed out then, his fist catch- 
ing Jeff Bolling full in the face. Jeff 
staggered back, caromed off Ben, 
and crashed into the desk, tripping 
over Ball, who had his arms up pro- 
tecting his face. 

Tip, dodging a kick from Ben, 
sank a fist in his midriff. Ben dou- 
bled up, and Tip laced an uppercut 
into his face, driving him into Jeff 
who was just rising. They both 
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went down again on top of Ball, who 
| yelled in anger. Jeff was up first, 
‘fury in his face. Tip took his wild 
swing in the chest, and was knocked 
back against the door. 
Using it as a brace, he lunged at 
. Jeff, beating down his guard. He 
caught him around the waist, lifted 
and heaved him into Ben. Again 
-the two of them went down. This 
time Tip didn't wait for them to get 
up. He dove toward Ben, slashing 
at his big head. The impact hurt 
his fist, shocked his arm clean to the 
shoulder. But he had driven Ben's 
head into the side of the desk, and 
he felt the man's body go slack un- 
der him. He whirled, half rising, to 
see Jeff, chair raised over his head, 
rushing at him. ; 

Tip dived at Jeff’s feet as the chair 
whistled over his head and crashed 
into the floor. Jeff went down 
heavily. Grunting savagely, pant- 
, ing for breath, they grappled on the 

floor. Ball, calling futilely for help 
and cursing like a madman, rolled 
‘out of their way as best he could, 
while they thrashed around the floor. 
. Jeff had a strangle hold on Tip, and 


Tip had a palm against Jeff’s chin. . 


| He pushed until the blood in his 
, temples was ready to burst, and 
. when he felt Jeff's hold slacking, he 
| pushed harder. 
| Suddenly Jeffs arms slipped 
away. Tip rolled over, coming to 
"his knees. Jeff was just rising, too. 
"They came erect facing each other, 
‘slugging wildly, toe to toe, their 
' grunting and the dull smack of flesh 
on flesh the only sounds in the room. 
, A kind of wild anger was having 
[its way with Tip. He knew he was 
. being hurt and he didn't care. He 
, knocked Jeff against the wall, and 
' | deff aimed a kick at his groin. Tip 
caught Jeff's foot and twisted, and 
' the other man fell on Ball and rolled 
| against the wall He came up in 


front of the side window and Tip 
dived at him. His lunge caught Jeff 
off balance and they crashed into 
the window. 

Tip heard the shower of glass, the 
splinter of wood as they were 
brought up short. Jeff was bent 
backward half out the window, the 
weight of Tip's body pinning him 
there. Tip kept it there, slugging 
at Jeff's face. He rained blow after 
blow on Jeffs face until his fists 
throbbed, and then he stepped 
away. Jeff slacked into the room 
and rolled onto the floor. Tip 
stepped back, waiting for him to 
move. He didn’t. 

A sudden sound drew Tip’s atten- 
tion. He looked around to see Ben 
Bolling slowly, painfully, dragging 
himself to his feet. Tip helped him 
up, stood him erect, evaded his 
punch and swung on him with every 
ounce of his -nearly exhausted 
strength. Big Ben Bolling crashed 
into the table, and fell on his back. 

Tip stood there, his fists bloody, 
his shirt half torn off him, dragging 
air into his lungs. A warm trickle 
of blood flowed down his chin and 
he scoured it off with the back of 
his hand. He was suddenly aware 
that Ball, lying on his back between 
the two Bollings, feet still pinned up 
under the roll top, was quietly re- 
garding him with his owl eyes. 

“There’s more where that came 
from, sheriff," Tip said wickedly. 
“You want loose?" 

“No,” Ball growled. “No, thanks.” 


IP picked up his Stetson, 
jammed it on his head and 
strode to the door. He paused 
there. “I'll make bigger tracks than. 
that, Ball, before I’m through here,” 
he said and went out. 
He left the door open, and a mo- 
ment’s search revealed his gun on 
the boardwalk. He rammed it into 
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his waistband and headed down 
street on unsteady legs. He felt 
burned out and tired, but his anger 
still prodded him when he thought 
of the Bollings and the arrogance 
with which they set about building 
the frame-up for Hagen Shields. He 
had no love for Shields, but to see 
two men solemnly swearing to a lie, 
a bullying, roughshod malice in their 
every act, was a little too much to 
take. He had made two enemies 
tonight who would try either to 
drive him out of the country or kill 


' him, he knew. 


He crossed the street and wearily 
dodged under the tie rail and 
mounted the other boardwalk. 
Where would he go now, and what 
could he do? His own temper had 
made this town an impossible place 
to stay. And he was no nearer the 
truth now than he had been yester- 
day. Somebody here knew some- 
thing about Blackie Mayfell, else 
why did everybody refuse to talk 
about his murder? It wasn’t all fear 
of the Shieldses or the Bollings. 

He paused there in the half dark- 
ness of the street, thinking. Lynn 
Mayfell. knew something. Buck 
Shields knew something. A sudden 
memory of the old man in bed at 
the hotel, the man Lynn had talked 
to last night, came to Tip. That old 
man favored neither the Shieldses 
nor the Bollings, else he couldn’t 
have kept alive in this town. And 
he was close to Lynn Mayfell. 
Maybe he would talk. 

Tip swung into the hotel lobby to 
find it deserted save for an old man 
behind the desk whom he had not 
seen before. The clerk stared at him, 
and Tip suddenly realized that he 
was not a pretty sight, and just as 
suddenly decided he didn’t care. 
Mounting the stairs with dragging 
steps, he paused at the first door in 
the corridor, knocked, was told to 


enter and stepped inside. 

Lynn Mayfell sat in the chair be- 
side the bed. She rose as Tip closed - 
the door behind him. "They stared 
at each other a long moment, and 
Tip doffed his Stetson. 

"What . . . what happened to 
you?" Lynn asked in a weak voice. 

“I bought it all for one dollar,” 
Tip said dryly. “Does that sound 
familiar?” 

A deep flush crept into Lynn’s 
face. 

“Go on,” Tip prodded gently. 
“Tell me it was a mistake of the 
printer’s.” 

“Tt wasn’t!” Lynn said shortly. “I 
did it on purpose. I’m very sorry 
if it got you in trouble.” 

“No, you aren’t sorry, lady,” Tip 
said unsmilingly. “The more trou- 
ble comes my way, the better you 
like it." He looked at the old man 
in the bed, who was watching him 
with burning eyes. He had been a 
magnificent figure once, Tip could 
see, before his body wasted away. 
His hair was thick, imposingly white, 
his face pale to emaciation, and his 
hawklike nose was so thin and sharp 
that it was almost transparent. Tip 
walked up to the bed. “I’m Tip 
Woodring, old-timer," he said gently. 
*T'd like to ask a few questions from 
you because you haven't got any- 
thing to lose by answering me like" 
—he glanced coolly at Lynn—"som 
people around here.” 

“All right,” the old man said skep- 
tically. 

*Tm here to find out who killed 
Blackie Mayfell,?' Tip explained. - 
“They know about him around here, 
but they won’t talk to a stranger. 
I figure they will talk if I take sides 
in this row. Who’s in the right, the 
Shieldses or the Bollings?” 

“Neither,” Uncle Dave said bit- 
terly. “They’re both wzoeng as hell.” 

“Whom do you favor?” 
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Hagen Shields," the old man 

said. ^I like Lucy Shields and 
I hate Cam, and nobody could help 
liking that poor kid, Pate. I like 
Anna Bolling, and I hate Jeff and 
Ben and Yace Bolling and every 
man that works for 'em, including 
Murray Seth, their foreman. As for 
the people who take sides with either 
the Shieldses or the Bollings, they're 
buzzards. Ain't a one of 'em but 
hopes to get loot when the other 
side goes down." He looked at Tip. 
“That help you?” : 

*Some. What about Ball?" 

Before the old man could answer, 
Tip heard the pounding of feet tak- 
ing the stairs two at a time. He 
wheeled, drawing his gun, and 
looked at Lynn. “Keep your head 
and there won't be trouble,” he said. 

He went over to the door and 
flattened against the wall, just as a 
savage knock came on the door. Tip, 
glancing at the floor, saw the im- 
print of his own muddy tracks. 
Somebody must have followed them 
to this room. Lynn made a move 
to come over to the door and Tip 
shook his head and motioned her to 
stand where she was. 

“Come in," Lynn said as the 
knock was repeated. 

The door flew open and Tip, who 
was behind it, had to wait for the 
voice before he knew who it was. 
But when the man said in a tight 
voice, “Where is he?" he knew it was 
Jeff Bolling. 

*Who?" Lynn asked calmly. 

“That redhead! He's been here 
because there's his tracks!” 

Tip edged forward. Now he could 
see only Jeff's hand and wrist. The 
man was holding a gun pointed at 
Lynn. 

Tip, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, lashed at Jeff's wrist with his 


I LIKE Buck Shields, and I hate 


gun barrel. He heard the impact, 
saw the gun drop, and stepped out 
to confront Jeff, whose bloodied and 
swollen face took on a look of agony. 

Tip balled up Jeff's shirt front in 
his fist, shoved him back through 
the door out into the hall, and then 
literally threw him down the stairs. 
He stood there watching Jeff land 
on his back halfway down the stairs, 
and turn a slow and complete somer- 
sault in the air before he crashed 
into the newel post, taking out a 
section of the rail with him. Jeff 
rolled to a stop, raised to an elbow, 
and yelled, “Go get him!” 

Tip stepped back into the room, 
walked across it, shoved open the 
window. “What’s out there?" he 
asked Uncle Dave. 

“A twelve-foot drop to the saloon 
roof,’ the old man said, and then, 
surprisingly, he smiled. “Hole up 
in the loft at the stable, son. And 
be quick about it.” 

Tip swung out the window, just 
as the sound of running feet below 
came through the open door. He 
had only a brief glimpse of Lynn, 
her mouth open in startled amaze- 
ment. Halfway out the window, Tip 
hung there long enough to say to 
her, “It’s taken you a long time to 
find out that a woman can be too 
close-mouthed, hasn’t it?” And then 
he dropped. 

He was standing in the alley when 
he saw the shape of a man, a gun . 
in each hand, lean out the second- 
story window of the hotel. 

Tip smiled and faded down the 
alley into the night. At the rear 
entrance to the feed stable, he could 
look through the long centerway and 
see the hostler seated in a back-tilted 
chair under the front arch, a lantern 
on a nail over his head. Tip noise- 
lessly swung up into the loft, pulled 
hay over himself and in a few min- . 
utes dropped off to sleep. 
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E didn’t know when it was 
H that he wakened, but it was 

with the certain knowledge 
that there was somebody close to 
him. 
shoulder, he: lunged away, clawing 
at the gun in his waistband. 

“Careful,” a woman’s voice whis- 
pered. “Oh, please be careful!” 

Tip was silent a moment. The 
loft was dark as pitch, and he 
couldn’t even make out a figure. 
Yet he was sure it was not Lynn 
Mayfell who had gpoken. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

There was a rustling in the hay, 
and suddenly he felt a hand touch 
him. Tense, he waited. 

“Ts it Tip Woodring?” the woman 
breathed. 

“Yes. Who are you?” 

“Tt doesn't matter," she whis- 
pered. Then, “I’m Lucy Shields. 
You’ve got to leave this country!” 

“T’ve heard that before,” Tip said. 
“Why do I?” 

“Hagen Shields, my uncle, is go- 
ing to kill you. I don’t know how, 
but he intends to do it.” 

“What for?” Tip asked curiously. 

There was a pause. “I can’t tell 
you. But it’s the truth.” 


When he felt a hand on his- 


Tip pondered that a moment. “I 
don’t get it,” he said stubbornly. “Is 
this just a scare? You don't know 
me, and I don’t know you, except 
your name is Shields. I know the 
Shieldses don’t want me here, but I 
don’t reckon I'll go because you say 
to." 

“Please! You don't know my 
uncle. Hed. . . kill me if he knew 
I talked to you!” 

“I won't tell him," Tip said. 

“And you'll go?” 

“No.” There was a long pause, 
and he added, “Thanks for the help, 
though.” 

“You were kind to Buck once,” 
Lucy Shields whispered. “I’m only 
trying to warn you.” 

“Thanks again,” Tip said, and lis- 
tened to the hay stirring. Presently 
he was again alone in the dark. He 
sat there pondering the reason for 
this girl’s visit, cursing himself for 
a. suspicious fool. She meant well 
toward him. What had that old man 
said? Buck and Lucy and Pate he 
liked; Cam and Hagen, he hated. 

Tip settled back into the hay. 
After tonight, he thought, he had 
chosen his side. Hagen or no Ha- 
gen, he was for the Shieldses. 


Tip Woodring may have chosen his side in the Shields-Bolling war, but will he be able 
to protect himself against Hagen Shields? Next week's installment of this dramatic story of 
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THE MATADOR 


By CHARLES L. McNICHOLS 


NE of the surprising facts 
about the West is the 
number of titled, distin- 

» guished and wealthy 
foreigners who went into 

the cattle business back in the boom 
days of ranching, in the late 1870s 
and early '80s. One walrus-whis- 
kered old cowhand, referring to 
those times, has said, “Why, you 
couldn't swing a wide loop on any 
range without hitting a duke's son!” 
. Titled Englishmen were not quite 
that thick in the cow country, but 


there were a lot of them, attracted 
there by the free and easy life, the 
adventure, the good hunting, every- 
thing that makes for romance on the 
range.. Also there were Scotchmen 
and Scotch syndicates that took to 
ranching about this same time, and 
it has been said that they were not 
quite so much interested in the ro- 
mance of the range as the fact that 
cowmen were then making all the 
way from fifty to a hundred and 
fifty percent profit each year! 

But don't get the idea that there 
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was anything mean or small about 
these Scotchmen. The Prairie Land 
and Cattle Company, said to have 
been the largest spread in the United 
States in its day, was a Scotch out- 
fit—one of the first—and it paid its 
manager a bigger salary than the 
United States paid its president at 
that time. 

These Scotch outfits at one time 
held land and cattle in every range 
State. Today, after all the ups and 
downs, and it has too often been 
downs, there is only one of the great 
Scotch ranches left of which we can 
find record. That is the Matador, 
down in Texas. 

The Matador Land and Cattle 
Company was started by Henry 
Campbell, whose name was Scotch 
enough, but who was a native of 
North Carolina. The company was 
first organized with Texas money, 
and Campbell moved about ten 
thousand head of cattle up into the 
edge of the Panhandle country, just 
south of the famous Goodnight 
range. Campbell branded with a 
big V, the brand still used on the 
Matador. 

In a couple of years the spread 
had grown tremendously under 
Campbell’s able management. 
Frank M. King, in his cowboy 
memoirs, “Wanglin’ the Past,” says 
that in 1882 it already had fifty 
thousand head of cows, owned ten 
thousand acres of land, and con- 
trolled a million acres of free range. 

The big boom was swinging up 
right then, and the original Texas 
backers decided that then was the 
time to sell, so they sent a repre- 
sentative to Scotland with facts and 
figures on their profits, and a syn- 
dicate of rich linen merchants in the 
-city of Aberdeen bought the layout 
for about a million and a quarter— 
not a bad price considering that the 
Texas company had originally in- 


vested only fifty thousand. The 
Scotch syndicate kept the name 
(Matador means “killer” by the 
way), the “V” brand, and the gen- 
eral manager, Henry Campbell. 
Campbell stayed with the Mata- 
dor all through the crash and panic 
that hit the cow business in the late 
'80s. It is said that he kept things 
in fine shape and when he resigned 
in 1891 he had spread out, in spite 


'of hard times, until the Matador 


Company owned between five hun- 
dred and seven hundred thousand 
acres of land around the headquar- 
ters, a big slice of range up in Mon- 
tana and Dakota, and about one 
hundred thousand head of cattle. 

Frank King mentions Arthur 
Ligetwood as the next manager of 
the Matador, but nothing much is 
recorded about him. Other old- 
timers seem to think that Murdo 
Mackenzie succeeded Campbell. 
Anyway, Mr. Mackenzie came along 
soon after Henry Campbell’s retire- 
ment, and at last report he still is, 
at the age of eighty-seven, the 
Matador jefe. 


URDO MACKENZIE is one 
of the great cowmen of 
all times. He was born and 

sede in Scotland, and got his start 

n life by working three years for 
a a Sentch bank, just for the experi- 
ence. At the end of the time, the 
manager of the bank handed him 
fifty dollars, a gift in lieu of three 
years’ pay! Through his banking 
experience he got a job as assistant 
manager of a nobleman's estate. At. . 
thirty-five he was manager, and get- 
ting a hundred dollars a month, 
which was big money in Scotland 
at that time. 

He was doing so well that that 
year, 1885, the men who were back- : 
ing the great Prairie Cattle Com- 
pany heard of him and offered him 
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an assistant manager’s job in Texas 
at several times the money he was 
making. 

Although in Scotland Mackenzie 
had been principally engaged in 
sheep raising, he took to cattle like 
a real son of the range, and his rec- 
ord with the Prairie spread made 
him a natural for the manager’s job. 

Mackenzie extended the use 
of the system of “feeder” ranches 
that was just then coming into be- 
ing. It had been the usual practice 
to hold the animals right on the 
same range with the breeding stock 
until they were four or five years 
old, or until such time as there was 
a profitable market for them. That 
worked all right when there was a 
lot of range, and the public was 
willing to take its beef tough and 
rough. But when the range became 
scarce and folks began to squawk 
for finished beef, it wasn’t so good. 

Under the new system the Mata- 
dor cowpokes combed the Texas 
range every spring for everything 
bigger than a yearling. This gath- 
ering was thrown into a great trail 
drive that followed the spring 
weather slowly northward to Mon- 
tana with two old-timers riding 
point up front and the rest of the 
gang stringing all along, back to 
the green kids who were eating dust 
following the drag. 

Up on the northern ranges the 
beef was held two years before it 
was sent to market. The roundup 
and shipping was held in the fall, 
so the range never wintered more 
than half the summer carry. With 
this system, a four-year-old weighed 
more than a five-year-old steer that 
had fed in Texas in competition 
with the breeding stuff. Of course 

.it was a lot different from the pres- 
ent system of fattening yearlings, 
but it was a step in that direction. 
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Not only has the same Scotch 
syndicate owned the Matador all 
these years, but Mr. Alexander 
MacKay, the chairman of the board 
of directors back in Scotland, was 
holding down the same job when the 
board hired Mackenzie to manage 
the ranch back in 1891. 


HE Matador had a moderate 

amount of trouble with 

droughts, disease, cattle rus- 
tlers, and all the rest of the afflic- 
tions of cowmen, but it will be re- 
membered long after a lot of other 
big ranches with more turbulent and 
colorful histories will be forgotten, 
because of a wonderful series of pho- 
tographs that were taken of its life 
and activities, beginning about 
forty years ago. 

Many of these pictures are well 
known to thousands in the South- 
west, because they have been pub- 
lished in a well-known stockman's 
journal. They are real “candid- 
camera” shots taken long before 
that term was invented. One shows 
a big drive herd meandering along, 
all spread out over a network of 
little trails, just as natural as life. 
In another a cowboy has just roped 
a calf for branding. The cowpoke 
is hauling back, and the calf is fall- 
ing, with all four feet off the ground. 

These pictures show a progressive 
improvement in Matador cattle, too. 
In the early ones, the cows are still 
pretty long in the horn, and in those 
taken later they look like prize 
Herefords from a stock show. 

A little known incident is the help 
Murdo Mackenzie and other Mata- 
dor men gave in organizing the 
twenty-five-million-dollar, ten-mil- 
lion-acre ranch in Brazil that an 
English syndicate started in 1911. 
That was the largest ranch in all 
the world—and it’s another story. 


THE END. 
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TAH SLOAN counted 
the minutes till he could 
kill a man. 
had always been a gun- 
man. Even the past 

twenty years that he'd spent rotting 
in jail, had not changed that. He 
was still a gunman. 

But he didn't need to be a gun- 
man to kill the man who would die 
in just a little while. He was going 
to kill a judge, the man who had 
sentenced him to life in jail. The 
man who had caged him up behind 
steels bars that seemed to impart 
their very coldness to him as he 
hunkered there in his dismal cell 
through years that seemed to add 
up to eternity. 

Twenty years—a lifetime! Yet to 
Utah Sloan as he rode slowly along 
now, it seemed that it was only yes- 
terday that he had left Geronimo. 
He remembered it all as though it 
had been just yesterday. He saw 
the image of his wife, Lolita, the 
beautiful Spanish girl he had mar- 
ried down in the interior of Mexico 
and brought up to the Border with 
him. The beauty of her was as sweet 
and fine and clear to him now as it 
had been then. 

He saw Buck Deering, the arro- 
gant, black-eyed rancher who had 
insulted Lolita, a limp form 
stretched motionless on the sands 
of the trail now as he had been 
stretched on the sandy street of 
Geronimo in the dim light that fil- 
tered from the saloon doors; the 
crowd that surged forth to see Utah 
Sloan, slim, young, with the bitter- 
ness of hate twisting his lips as he 
looked down at the man. he had 
killed. Then had come the damning 
accusation that Deering had had no 
. gun when Utah Sloan had killed 
him: the trial, and the stern-faced 


Utah Sloan. 


judge who had admonished the 


jurors that they should bring in a 
verdict of guilty. And his sentence: 

life imprisonment. I feel 
that this sentence will serve its pur- 
pose better than death. You should 
have sufficient. time to repent your 
crime’ : 

Sufficient time! How many eter- 
nities had these years been! Sufh- 
cient time to grow as cold and un- 
feeling as the concrete and steel that 
hemmed him in. Sufficient time to 
wonder all those years about Lolita. 
Dead, perhaps, for she had no 
friends, nowhere to go, no money. 
Sufficient time now to come back to 
kill the man who had told the jurors 
to bring in their verdict, who had 
said that Utah Sloan would have 
time to repent . 

Up atop the pass in | the Tellecote 
Hills, he stopped and looked down 
at Geronimo, still the same. Some- 
how that was strange to Utah Sloan. 
How could it be the same when he 
was so different? 


E rode on, grim, the silver in 
H the black of his hair glinting 
in the sun that slanted across 
his set, granitelike face. Beside the 
trail, just at the edge of town, he 
stopped and let his eyes look at the 
drooped figure of an old Méxican 
woman squatted in the sand, a heap 
of it piled before her. She looked up 
at Utah Sloan for a moment, then 
her eyes dropped again to the sand 
pile before her. -She blew upon it, 
and tiny ripples ran down the slopes 
of the cone, like the wind ripples on 
the sand of the desert. 


“Your fortune, sefior," she mut- 
tered in Spanish. “I see—" 
Utah Sloan started on, then 


stopped as she went on. 

“T see death,” she said, pulling the 
dirty black mantilla up over her 
head, gazing abstractedly at the 
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rivulets in the sand pile before her. 

Death . . . Utah sloan smiled 
bitterly, cynically. He, too, saw 
death. He dismounted and came 
closer. 

“What else do you see?” he asked. 

“Many things," she said. “I see 
a man who carries hate in his heart. 
I see that hate turn to love, and a 
great and glorious thing come to 
this man. I see a grave. I see a 
maiden who is young and beautiful 
and who mourns at this grave. To 
her also, a great love has come, and 
she sorrows deeply as she places 
flowers on the grave at her feet." — 

The old woman stopped. She still 
looked down at the sand. Utah 
Sloan studied the dirty black of the 
mantilla. What she had said about 
hate was just chance. Or perhaps 
she saw hate in his eyes. 

“That is all you see?” Utah asked. 

“That is all.” 

Utah Sloan looked down the street 
again, to where the little dobe house 
sat at the edge of town. The house 
where he'd lived with Lolita. He 
smiled his bitter smile again. 

“You have lived here long?” he 
asked the fortune-teller. 

“Many years,” she said. 

“From those years,” Utah Sloan 
said, “or perhaps from the saints 
who whisper to the sands, do you 
know of one named Lolita? Of the 
true Spanish blood she was, with 
hair black as night, and skin that 
was pale and white, yet had the 
blush and color of fire in it. Tell 
me of her and not of death.” 

Utah Sloan wondered why he 
trembled as she did not answer. He 
felt the high, hard beat of his heart. 
He felt the warmth of hope, then 
the chill of its death. 

“Lolita,” came the whispered 
words of the fortune-teller. “She 
was here, but she is gone. In the 


sands, from the breath the saints, 
I see a grave. That is all.” 

Utah Sloan felt that this woman 
had known Lolita. She saw a grave. 
Her way, perhaps, of telling Utah 
Sloan that Lolita was dead. She 
would say no more. He dropped a 
silver dollar in the sand before her. 

Mounting his horse, he turned his 
face toward Geronimo again, the 
eyes of the fortune-teller following 
him, seeing him again as she used to 
see him when he had ridden away 
from her, when he had been a stage 
guard and she had been Lolita, his 
wife. She looked down at her hands, 
withered and darkened now and 
vec ae of how he had described 

er. 

Then she smiled. How much bet- 
ter to have Utah Sloan keep that 
picture in his mind than to have him 
know that Lolita had become Maria, . . 
the fortune-teller. To her he had 
not changed. But she had changed . 
—too much to ever let him know... 


TAH SLOAN rode into town. 

'The shadows lengthened be- 

fore him as he sighted the big 

house at the end of the street where . 

Judge Riley had lived. New faces 

turned to watch while Utah Sloan 

rode along. New faces in an old 

town. Then he realized that some 

of those faces that seemed to be new. 

were really the old ones changed by 
time, as he had been changed. 


The slow, deliberate clop-clop-clop 


‘of his horse's hoofs seemed to hang 


heavy in the air, like the shots that 
were soon to come from Utah Sloan's 
guns would hang there, like the - 
words that were soon to come from 
Utah Sloan’s lips when he faced 
Judge Riley. 
“I didn’t murder Deering, I 
slapped his vile mouth. He reached 
for a gun and I killed him. In the : 
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dark somebody took his gun away 
before anybody saw it . 

Or would it be necessary to tell 
the judge anything before he killed 
him? They hadn’t explained much 
to Utah Sloan before they sent him 
away to jail, to ponder, to wait and 
wait, through-the years. 

A young gent, beside a girl, stood 
in the sheriffs office door and 
watched him as he dismounted at 
the gate that led to Judge Riley’s 
house. They walked toward him as 

‘he went up and tapped on the door. 
There was no answer to his knock 
and he turned and looked at them, 
felt a chill of bewilderment course 
through him as he saw the girl. A 
picture of Lolita she was. Black 
hair, black eyes . . . But Lolita 


was dead. The old fortune-teller 
had seen a grave. . 
"Are you looking for Judge 


Riley?" asked the young fellow, and 
Utah Sloan saw a sheriffs badge 
pinned on his vest. 

Utah nodded. The young fellow 
studied him for a moment. 

“Are you Utah Sloan?” he asked. 

Utah felt the finger of caution 
pushing against his brain. So they 
expected him. They knew he had 
been paroled. Riley was afraid he’d 
come back, and had this young sher- 
iff to watch for him. ; 

“I might be anybody,” he told the 
sheriff. “My business is with Riley. 
Ill tell him who I am.” 

The young fellow smiled a bit 
wanly. He shook his head. 

“Judge Riley is dead,” he said. 
“He died a month ago. He left a 
letter with me to deliver to Utah 
Sloan if he came back. If that’s 
who you are, come to my office and 
Tl give it to you." 

Dazedly, Utah Sloan turned and 
followed the young fellow to the of- 
fice. His lips quirked bitterly as he 


recalled how long he had planned to 
do this one thing, to come to Gero- 
nimo and kill Judge Riley. But his 
vengeance had been whisked away 
from him, just as he thought it had 
been within his grasp. 


Impatiently, Utah Sloan took the 
envelope handed him and tore it 
open. He started to read and the 
— jumped up to slap him in the 
ace. 


I have worked hard these past few years 
to have you paroled. Maybe it is because 
I have come to love your daughter as my 
own, and to wonder how a man with a 
daughter so fine and sweet could under any 
circumstances be the callous murderer you 
seemed to be. Or perhaps it is the result 
of the faith of your wife, Lolita, who left 
her baby on my doorstep after you went 
to jail. In her note to me, which I am 
inclosing, she tried to impart some of that 
faith, and perhaps she succeeded. At any 
rate, I have managed to get you freed. For 
nearly twenty years I have raised your 
daughter as my own. No one knows, ex- 
cept your wife, that Mary Riley is your 
— 

am writing this because I feel that I 
shall not live till you are freed. In all my 
years of service to law and justice I have 
never doubted the justice of a sentence I 
gave a man, except yourself, But if I have 
wronged you unintentionally, I have done 
all in my power to right that wrong as 
soon as I was convinced that there was a 
possibility of a mistake. 

Jupce Jim Ruery. 


Slowly, Utah Sloan folded the let- 
ter and unfolded another that was 
beneath it. Like a hammer in his 
brain was that startling discovery 
that this girl who stood near. the 
door and watched him, was his 
daughter. It never occurred to him 
to doubt that fact. It could have 
been Lolita twenty years ago. 

Then the next letter was before 
his eyes. With a start he recog- 
nized Lolita’s tiny script. 


Jupes Raer: 
I had a baby a few months after you 
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sent my husband away. I cannot make a 
living for her, so I am leaving her for you 
to take care of. That is your duty. You 
were unjust to Utah Sloan. He was not a 
murderer. He could not have been a mur- 
derer if he tried. Some day you will know 
that and let him free. The baby’s name is 
Mary. Lour SLOAN. 


Her name was Mary. And she 
was his flesh and blood, his baby, 
his girl—and Lolita's. The image 
of her wouldn't leave Utah Sloan's 
eyes as he stood there listening to 
the seemingly senseless drone of the 
young sheriff's voice. 


ERONIMO'S rotten,” the 
G young gent was saying, “and 
Im cleaning it up. I’ve 
given the gunmen and the crooks 
and the bunco men notice to be out 
of town by midnight tonight. I see 
you have two guns on your hips, 
Utah Sloan. You were an honest 
gunman before you went to jail. You 
used your guns for an honest pur- 
pose. But now you're a paroled 
murderer. Judge Riley's message to 
you is none of my business. But 
you're my business now. Either take 
off your guns or leave town with 
the others." 

Utah Sloan barely heard him. 
Mary. Lolita would have called her 
Maria . Take off your guns 
or leave town . . . Hed take off 
his guns, of course. He couldn't 
leave town now. He had to stay, to 
watch Mary, to see her often. 

Then suddenly he remembered the 
fortune-teller. She'd said the hate 
in his heart would turn into love. 
And something great and glorious 
would come to him. 

Utah Sloan turned suddenly and 
went outside. He must talk with 
that fortune-teller again. He knew 
something! She had known Lolita. 
And she had known he would dis- 
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cover that Mary Riley was his 
daughter. 


HE shadows lengthened as 

Utah mounted his horse 

again in front of the court- 
house. But the fortune-teller was 
gone when he came to the street end. 
He turned and went back to the 
saloon. 

Utah got a drink at the bar and 
heard the talk that buzzed in the 
saloon as he toyed with his glass. 
Talk of a battle with a new young 
sheriff who thought that he could 
clean up Geronimo, and Utah Sloan 
remembered what the sheriff had 
told him: 

“Tve given the crooks and gun- 
men and bunco men till midnight to 
leave town .. 

All of a sudden Utah Sloan real- 
ized that there was just one kind of 
man in the saloon. There were just 
gunmen here. About eight or nine 
of them. And that was all. There 
were no honest punchers, ranchers. 
Nobody but gunmen. They were 
getting ready to test the new sher- 
iff tonight. They were going to call 


his hand. 
“T just got in town,” Utah told 
the barkeep. “Just heard that 


Judge Riley was dead. Did he leave 
his girl pretty well fixed?” 

The barkeep, wiping industriously 
at a glass, eyed Utah as though won- 
dering if he knew him. 

“Far as I know,” he said, “he 
didn’t leave much but debts. His 
wife was sick for a long time before 
she died. Kept him broke. ‘Then he 
kicked off before he made any more.” 

Utah Sloan toyed with his glass. 

*What's the girl do for a living?” 
he asked. 

The barkeep shrugged. 


“She’s engaged to marry the sher- 
iff,” he said. 
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He emphasized “engaged” in an 
odd way. She wouldn’t marry the 
sheriff, his tone suggested, because 
after tonight the sheriff would be 
dead. 

Utah finished his drink. He went 
outside and noticed that there were 
few people on the street. Geronimo 
seemed to be waiting for something, 
seemed to be hunchedback, waiting 
in tense expectancy for the death 
that would come at midnight. 

So Mary was going to marry the 
sheriff. E 

Utah wondered what his name 
was, if Mary loved him a lot, if 
she’d be as happy as her mother had 
once been so long ago. Utah moved 
up the street and saw her again, in- 
side the office with the sheriff. He 
stopped in the darkness and listened 
to the sound of her voice while she 
talked with the young sheriff. 

“I know,” Utah heard her say. “I 
should be selfish, I guess. I should 
beg you not to do it. I should ask 
you to resign and go away and not 
go into a fight tonight. But I don’t 
because I don’t want to put you in 
the position of choosing between me 
and your duty. I'd love you no mat- 
ter what you did. But you'd hate 
yourself if you didn’t do what you 
know you should do. I know there 
are things we have to face, and if 
we face them bravely perhaps some- 
thing will happen to make them 


“I think they'll leave before mid- 
night,” came the young fellow's 
voice. "Either that or they'll agree 
to leave when they see I mean busi- 
ness." 

Utah Sloan knew they were kid- 
ding themselves. He could tell it by 
the strained note in their voices. 
Mary knew she probably would not 
: see this man she loved again, and 
he knew it, and they were both try- 


ing to pretend it wasn't that way. 

The girl came to the office door, 
and Utah Sloan pressed back in the 
shadows. He watched her till she 
was gone, till he heard her footsteps 
fade into nothingness. 

Then he went around to the door 
of the office. He looked at the 
young fellow who was in there and 
wondered if the fortune-teller had 
any way of knowing that Utah 
Sloan would try to do the crazy 
thing that was in his mind now. 
Maybe, though, she had had a son 
or a daughter to make her know that 
a man would de most anything for 
a kid’s happiness. 


HE young sherifi’s eyes be- 

came wary as Utah Sloan 

came into the office. His face 
hardened and his eyes watched 
Utah’s every move, mirrored suspi- 
cion as Utah Sloan came near the 
desk at which he sat. 

“I remembered about you saying 
to lay off my guns if I wanted to 
stay around here," Utah said. “PI 
leave ’em with you. Tl give ’em to 
you now if you want to put ’em 
away.” 

Utah moved his hands at the sher- 
iff nod. He moved them fast, 
faster than he had ever moved them 
in his life. He slithered his guns 
from holsters and covered. the law- ^ 
man.. He made him back down the 
narrow, darkened hallway into a cell 
and took his guns from their hol- 
sters. Then, he pulled the heavy 
door shut after him and turned the 
key that was in the lock. Back 
again in the sheriff's office, he put 
the key on the desk. 

He smiled to himself as he heard 
the infuriated officer yelling back in 
the cell. That was all right. He'd 
be out pretty soon, but Utah Sloan 
would be through before anyone 
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would hear him. Perhaps it would 
be morning before they'd decide that 
it was not a drunk back there yell- 
ing his head off. 

From atop the desk, Utah picked 
up a deputy sheriffs badge and 
pinned it to his vest. He went out 
the door and down the street. He 
knew it was not yet twelve o'clock. 
But that made no difference. When 
gunmen went to hell it didn't make 
. any difference what time it was. 

He thought of the fortune-teller 
again, and smiled a bit in derision. 
A grave with a beautiful girl sorrow- 

ing over it. This was once she'd be 
wrong. ‘There would be no graves 
except the graves of gunmen. . . 

A short distance from the saloon, 
Utah Sloan stopped. He took the 
letters from his pocket and touched 

a match to them. He watched them 
burn, watched the name of Lolita 
vanish as the flames consumed it off 
the note she had written Judge Riley. 
He smiled again and went on. No- 
one would know why Utah Sloan 
had done this thing. Probably very 
few, if any, would even know who 
“he was. 

The fortune-teller was wrong, 
wrong as hell . . . 


TAH SLOAN felt the impact 

i | of many eyes on him as he 
stepped into the door of the 
saloon. He saw those eyes look 
away, then back again at him as 
they saw the badge on his vest. He 
counted as he stood there for a mo- 
ment. Eight men and he had to 
kill them. Eight. He wondered if 
twenty years in jail had taken the 
gift of speed from his hands. He 
wondered if the Utah Sloan of today 
could do what the Utah Sloan of 
twenty years ago could have done. 
Utah sensed that the leader of the 
gunman was a tall, black-coated fel- 


low who stood at the end of the bar. 
Thin-lipped, black-eyed, the man 
had the arrogance of a killer in him. 
He came slowly toward Utah Sloan, 
eyed him quizzically. 

*"The law," he said. 
early." 

Utah Sloan nodded. Yeah, he 
came early. He thought of the 
young sheriff, behind bars up in the 
jail. He had to come early, but they 
didn’t know that. They were won- 
dering where the sheriff was. They 
wondered if maybe the sheriff was 
behind them, ready to come in the 
back door while this cold-eyed, pale- 
faced oldster fought them from in 
front. 

“The sooner you do a dirty job, 
the better it is," Utah Sloan said 
coldly. “It’s time to close up now. 
It's time to—" 

They didn't wait then. A sigh 
ran the length of the room. A shrill 
sound, the sharp whistle of an in- 
drawn breath made all their hands 
dive to their guns. 

Utah Sloan whipped up his own 
irons. He felt them bucking in his 
hands as a blast of flame leaped out 
at him. He tried to duck away from 
that sweep of fire. He tried to do 
what the Utah Sloan of twenty years 
could have done, to be here and 
there, to have his guns flaming accu- 
rately in his steady hands while he 
made an elusive, intangible target. 
But he couldn't. He was stiff. He 
was old. He was slow. He stopped. 
He braced himself. He leaned back 
against the wall while he steadied 
himself. He shot fast, but not too 
fast. 

He watched them fall, knowing 
that he himself was falling. He 
counted them as he counted the sec- 
onds he had left of life. Seconds he 
clung to desperately, peering at those 
dim forms that were fading from his 
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vision now. He was shot to pieces, 
but he stayed up. He had to stay 
up. He was braced by the wall and 
by the vision of a girl who was his 
daughter, who wanted to live and 
be happy, but wouldn’t take it at 
the price of her man’s honor. 

But she'd take it now. Shed take 
it when this last one was down, when 
Utah Sloan's guns barked their last 
final coughing sound, a sound that 
seemed to hang on the air as Utah 
Sloan sagged slowly down to the 
floor. A sound that reminded him 
that this was the sound he had come 
to Geronimo to hear—his guns, tak- 
ing Judge Riley's life. But instead, 
he had saved a life. He had given 
his own, so that a boy might keep 
on living, that a girl might be happy. 
And the words of the fortune-teller 
‘came to him vaguely. “A hate shall 

vanish, and in its place love... 

She was right in that, but wrong 
about the grave. Utah Sloan was 
glad of that. He smiled as he looked 
with his fast-glazing eyes about the 
smoke-swirled room. She was wrong 
about the grave. 


UT she wasn't wrong. Up at 
the other end of town, a dirty, 
dingy shawl wrapped about 


her head, a woman sat in front of 
a tiny dobe hut. In her eyes was 
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a picture of a slim, pale-faced man 
who had come down the street, who 
had just entered the door of the sa- 
loon. In her ears was the staccato 
bark of shots, shots that had just 
faded into nothingness, leaving the 
night quiet as death. 

She watched, but no one came out 
of the saloon door. A sob shook her 
then, as she looked with tear-dimmed 
eyes across the hills over which Utah 
Sloan had so often come riding back 
to her atop the stage he had guarded 
so well. And now he had come 
again, and this time they could never 
take him away. This time there was 
a memory that was fine and great 
and—how had she said it—a great 
and : glorious thing . . . They 
couldn't take that as they had taken 
Utah Sloan twenty years ago. Nor 
could they take the memory of what 
he had said, telling of the picture he 
had carried of her. And she could 
bring to pass all that she had prom- 
ised Utah Sloan. Mary, their daugh- 
ter, would know. To her, a little 
later, when she had tasted more 
fully the sweetness and the bitter- 
ness of life, an old woman would tell 
of a man named Utah Sloan who had 
given his life so that two others . 
might continue to live. Then a 
young and beautiful girl would 
mourn at a grave. 


THE END 
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: Trouble On The Bar H 


HEN trouble hits you 
= single, you kinda round 
E- your back and bow your 
; neck to go through, but 

when everything hits, 
: from the cook bustin' his leg to Old 
: Ranny's liver misery startin' a full 
month early, it takes a strong will 

like mine to keep up. 
: I, Windy Bill Wicks, observes this 
| to Bluey Beck, my pard, as we ride 
toward noon chuck. It was the last 
days of the Bar H roundup. Five 
outfits was represented at the camp 
in the Blue Mountains and every 
E man had et too much dust, smelled 
too many burned hides and lost too 
much shut-eye. 
- “Nobody but you and me has 
; = really got hold of their tempers,” I 
1 observes further to Bluey. “And 
you ain’t got any death grip on 
yours.” 

Bluey is slow to reply, not bein’ 
fast on the trigger like me. 

“Everybody has run as dry of cuss 
words as Indian Springs has of wa- 
ter," I go on. “And if your glass 
à eye was workin' proper, you saw 
that the stuff we turned to the buyer 
last week was shrunk considerable 
from the dry fall." 

This mornin', to top off things, 
instead of a wettin' rain, the sky 
went dead gray and started spittin’ 
snow. We'd come out of our beds 
| like humped-up broncs, shook out a 
E rope stiff with frost, and stumbled 
through the darkness to try and 
snake out a bangtail each from the 
Then we hit the chuck 
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2 remuda. 
3 line. 
Old Ranny was doin’ the cookin’ 
F since the cook busted his leg, an’ he 
E: wasn't such a good substitute. The 
biscuits was streaked scandalous 
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with soda and I swallowed some- 
thing in my coffee that went down 
mighty like a tadpole. 

It was noon now and the circle 
riders of our crew was all at the 
chuck wagon but Bluey and me. 
There’d been quite a bunch of cattle 
hazed down from the hills and wait- 
in’ for the afternoon brandin'. The 
fire blazin' beside the old wagon that 
Bluey and me had seen through 
about ten fall roundups, looked good. 
There was some twenty men around 
it fillin' up their plates. 

“Dick is gettin’ ambitious with his 
lasso rope again," Bluey says to me 
just as I yank the saddle off my 
mornin’ horse. 

I took a squint at Dick Muller 
just as his rope slid over the head 
of a summer calf. Dick is the ten- 
year-old kid that Bluey and me had 
been give by the horse wrangler 
when he went on to his last range. 
We was doin' our best by the button, 
but if you never tried snakin' a ten- 
year-old along to a roundup, then 
you ain't never had tribulations. 
Even boils wouldn't be so bad, 
'cause you'd know where they was. 

We'd told Dick plenty of times to . 
lay off that lasso rope, but it didn't 
do much good. My breath tight- 
ened around my windpipe as I saw 
the rope burn through his hands 
"fore he could get a dally. He had 
evidently tied a knot in the end of - 
it, and when his hands hit that they 
held. 'The old snip-nosed bay he 
was ridin' knew more about floppin' 
a calf on its back than lots of men, 
and he slanted back in a business- 
like way. He cocked one ear for- 
ward some suprise when he discov- 
ered the kid hadn't had time to take 
his dallys. But Dick was game. He 
froze onto the hemp ad went out 
of the saddle like a flyin' fish. 
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ITH the whole Blue Moun- 

tain range to run in, dang 

my skin if that calf didn’t 
head straight for the campfire where 
twenty men was squattin’ with tin 
pans in one hand and cups of hot 
coffee in the other. If the kid had 
let loose, the calf mighta loped back 
to his mammy, but Dick held onto 
the end of that rope, diggin’ in his 
toes every time they was on the 
ground. Then the ma of the calf 
realized something was happenin’ to 
her child and takes across the flat 
to settle things. 

Bluey and I lams outa the spot 
where we was, but the procession 
had made too much headway. The 
calf and Dick landed into the mid- 
dle of them squattin' punchers like 
hell with a bell on. 

Plates and grub and hot coffee 
went skyward. The punchers come 
over backward and sideways and 
was nearly all off balance when the 
mammy of the calf arrived, bawlin’ 
and switchin’ her tail. She took one 
hook at the coffeepot and swung it 
in a scaldin' circle. That little trick 
sure took a lot of skin off arms and 
_ legs and chest, but the cow just ram- 
bles on after her child. 

The calf at last jarred Dick loose 
and sent him skiddin’ on his stomach 
ever the crick bank into three feet 
of water. I slant a glance to see that 
the kid is rightin’ himself in the icy 
waters of Butcherboy Crick and then 
reaches down and takes up six 
notches in my belt. I walk toward 
the camp, my trained ear shocked at 
the language that is passin' around, 
even though I been brung up on 
strong cussin'. 

“Why in tarnation didn't some of 
you punchers catch that kid as he 
went by?" I asked, feelin' that any 
stand was better than none at all. 

"As he flew by, you mean," 


roared Frenchy Littlefeather, a gent 
that was reppin' for a ranch down 
Alkali way. He was rubbin a 
skinned arm and blowin' on a scalded 
hand at the same time. 
you got to get that kid off this 

roundup or I'm leavin' right now!" 

Nineteen punchers backed him up. 
They was ready for battle and all 
lookin’ at Champ Garrison, owner of 
the Bar H where me and Bluey 
worked. Even our own Bar H boys 
was on the prod. I choked back 
what I was goin' to say when I saw 
a red mark across Champ's face that 
looked like a rope mighta burnt him 
as it passed. 

“The kid is goin" Champ roars, 
“And Windy and Bluey is goin’ with 
him. I told them to take that rope 
away from that wild Injun!” 

I ain't usually at a loss for words, 
but when old Champ gets to the 
point of. firin’? a man, he's mighty 
dad-blamed mad. If some of the 
other mugs in the line had opened 
their mouths I’d’a said plenty, but 
they sorta pulled in their necks, real- 
izin' that Champ was takin' care of 
everything. 

“Send him to reform school where 
he belongs," Champ roars on. “Get 
rid of him somehow if you ever want 
another day’s work on the Bar H!” 

I felt someone beside me and knew 
it was Bluey. I didn’t need to look 
at him to know he was good and 
mad. He walked up to Champ Gar- 
rison and stabbin’ his heels into the 
ground squared away in front of 
him. 

“Reform school!” he said, sinet as 
a Sunday schoolmarm. 

Bluey is patient beyond most men, 
but when he's riled, it takes him a 
long time to settle. It took him all 
of five minutes to tell Champ Garri- 


. son and that bunch of men what he . 


thought of anybody that wanted a 


*Windy, -. 
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orphant kid sent to reform school. 
His gray-blue eyes wasn’t spittin’ fire 
for nothin’ and every man in that 
line knew it. His right hand was 
handy to his gun, and he was not 
known for a bluffer. Now me, PH 
spill a lota argument before PI start 
bullets to flyin’, but Bluey was all 
finished with words. 

Simp Wells, the youngest of the 
Bar H’ers was as gray as the smoke 
siftin’ up from the scattered camp- 
fire. “I reckon we didn’t mean we 
wanted him kicked off the whole 
range,” he said. “Just shut up some’- 
ers until this roundup is over.” 

“Reform school is the place for 
him,” Champ Garrison snapped, 
feelin’ of the rope burn on his cheek. 

“To which he ain't goin’,” Bluey 
says in that quiet voice of his that 
lifts your hat at the roots. He looked 
at the cattle roundup on the mornin’ 
drive and says for somebody to start 
the brandin’ fires and I knew by that 
we was finishin’ out the day. 

“Rustle some grub,” I says to old 
Ranny, otherwise Oregon Ed Stutts, 
who'd been with the Bar H since the 
year one. If I was goin’ to bust 
calves and swing a brandin' iron I 
sure meant to have somethin' un- 
der my belt to lean on. 

Old Ranny pointed to the coffee- 
pot lodged in a tree where the horns 
of that mammy cow had sent it. I 
knocked it out with a rock and 
turned to the crick to fill it, and 
looked plunk into the widest pair of 
eyes I’d ever seen in a single face. 
What clothes Dick had left on was 
drenched and he looked like a pie- 
bald pony he was so skinned. 

“Champ fired you and Bluey and 
me,” he says. 

“Yep,” I answers, “if my memory 
serves me right, he did. Is that 
slash on your cheek hurtin’?” 


Dick feels of it, not even realizin’ 
it was there. "You'd told me not 
to use my rope," he said. “But I 
was goin' to catch one and surprise 
you. I might tell Champ you and 
Bluey had told me not to use my 
rope." 

"Tell the old bullfrog nothin'. 
How you goin' to polish off your rop- 
in' less you practice?" 

The kid didn't say no more. When 
I told him to come and eat, he shud- 
dered like I'd shoved an icicle down 
his neck, then he stiffened his back- 
bone and hobbled up to the camp- 
fire an' tried to eat. 


HAT afternoon me and Bluey 

raised plenty of blue smoke 
: around that brandin’ fire. 
Most of the time Bluey was yelling 
for somebody to bust the animule on 
the end of his rope and let him get 
back to work. He cussed everybody 
for bein' slow as a snail. 

When Bluey is rankled under his 
shirt as he is now, he's a workin' fool, 
slingin a wicked rope and snakin' 
a cow brute to the fire in nothin" 
flat. I was bustin’ calves and slap- 
pin' on a hot iron in one movement. 
I yells all the time for more calves, 
bellerin’ myself hoarse. It had been 
a big mornin's gatherin', but we put 
them through early. Every man 
worked fast to save himself from 
lookin’ like he was tied to a post 
beside Bluey and me. I guessed as 
we rassled the last animule that the 
old man of the Bar H would remem- 
ber this day’s work for many a moon, 
He'd never see it bettered by two 
gents with only one pair of hands 
apiece. 

We et supper in silence in spite of 
Simp Wells tryin’ to start conversa- 
tion. Me and Bluey had been 
touched in a sore spot. We didn’t 
mind the old man firin’ us, he’d done 
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that before, but suggestin’ a reform 
school for an orphant kid hurt our 
pride because we'd give the boy a 
lot of careful trainin’. 

Bluey had taught him his letters 
an’ he could read all the printin’ on 
a soda box. An’ I'd got him so he 
stayed right side up on a horse and 
didn’t shinny down the front leg 
when he wanted off. He’d been itch- 
in’ for a gun, but after he shot out 
so many winders with the .22 I 
fetched him, we took it away. He’d 
been roustyin’ for old Ranny on the 
roundup until the calf episode. 

Bluey spoke a few words low to 
me as he was crawlin’ into the blan- 
kets. “Did you see how the little 
devil froze onto that twine, even 
though them rocks was takin’ off 
plenty of skin!” 

"We ain't done so bad with him 
so far,’ I answers. “He'll make a 
top hand time he’s eighteen.” 

The next mornin’ there was plenty 
of groanin’ as men rolled from blan- 
kets. Seems like burns and loss of 
skin kinda get worse over night. Me 
and Bluey and the kid was ramblin’ 
outa camp after coffee. We hadn’t 
said so, but it was understood by all. 

“T reckon this will be a day of 
peace,” says Champ Garrison loud 
as a lion. He looked over his nose 
in my direction, waitin’ for me to 
talk him out o’ firin’ us. I glanced at 
Bluey and kept still. Mostly Bluey 
don't object to my talkin’, but 
there's times he does, and this was 
one of them. 

Old Ranny was slappin’ bread and 


meat onto tin plates from the tail . 


gate of the chuck wagon and cussin’ 
the thin gray light of dawn 'cause it 
wasn't stronger. The mornin’ horses 
had been snaked outa the remuda 
corraled by the nighthawk, and was 
standin' tied to the ground at the 
edge of the circle of punchers. 


“Tf them two waddies is too stub- 
born to put that kid in a reform 
school they should be fired," snapped 
old Ranny. “Let 'em go!” 

"Tm lettin’ 'em go, ain't I?" 
Champ snapped back. 

*But you're weakenin' though, I 
can see you are." 

“I ain't! But I did lay awake 
some last night wonderin’ who'd 
pack the pills this winter if we all 
got down like last winter. Bluey 
Beck never gets nothin’ so severe it 
keeps him from toppin’ a horse. He 
sure fetched pills and mail through 
some stiff blizzards last winter. And 
Windy was a purty good doctor 
when you was flat on your back with 
the liver misery.” 

“Good doctor!” old Ranny jeered. 
“All he did was bring all the medi- 
cine from the bunkhouse that any 
puncher had bought for ten years 
back. He tried first this and then 


that. He was bound to strike a cure 


after while." 


But he was weakenin' a little 
along toward the last of his speech. 
His liver was hurtin him plenty 
right now, you could see it m his 
face. “I don't recollect what was 
the last he tried," he said, and looks 
at me. “Was it the remedy in the 
blue bottle or was it that kidney 
cure that Hank Simmons left?" 

"It was the pain-killer," I says, 
"but I recollect I kept a mustard 
plaster on you as well as onions and 
salt." 

Old Ranny rested his elbow on the 
tail gate and looked hard at Champ 
Garrison. “You’ve fired the two 
best men we ever had on the Bar H,” 
he charges. 

*You was yellin' for blood louder 


than anybody else," Champ lets him . : 


have it back. “You was hoppin’ on 
one foot, claimin' your ankle was 
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skinned and you'd been scalded with 
hot coffee.” 

“But I never said nothin’ about 
firin’ two good men!” 

Bluey had been eatin’ durin’ all 
this rag chewin’ and now went to 
get the kid up for food. He come 
back more solemn-lookin’ than he 
went. 

“Dick is gone,” he said. 
Snipnose.” 

Snipnose was an old stove-up cow 
horse that Champ had given the kid. 
Bluey handed Champ a piece of pa- 
per with his name across the out- 
side in a mighty crooked hand. 
Champ had to let Bluey read it out 
loud because his eyes wasn’t any 
good for close work. What the kid 
had wrote was: 


*So’s 


“Deer Cuamp: You dont ned to fire 
Bluy and Windy cuz I’m goin to Wyomin.” 


He had left another short letter 
for me and Bluey sayin’ he was go- 
in’ to Wyomin’ and not to try and 
catch him. I was proud of that good 
writin’, even though it had been 
rubbed out a few times in spots. It 
showed the kid was bright. I wasn’t 
worryin’ none about catchin’ up to 
him ’cause old Snipnose would go 
lame on his ringbone if he was 
pushed. 


LUEY was finishin’ wrappin’ 
up the bedroll and old Champ 
stepped up to him. All at 

once it seemed like there was a va- 
cant spot in the camp that the kid 
had been fillin’. The sky was low 
and gray, and you could feel that 
the wind was comin’ offen snow. 

“I reckon you won't have no trou- 
ble findin him," Champ said to 
Bluey. “This roundup is dadblamed 
near over. I could spare Simp Wells 
and Alf Newell if you need 'em." 

The old man had forgot all about 


wantin' the kid sent to reform school. 
He was watchin’ that snow sky and 
ribbin’ me up 'cause I was so slow 
about gettin' off. He said if we 
wasn't back by noon, the whole 
Bar H force would be put on the 
hunt. 

*But he's a smart kid," old Champ 
finished. “Reckon he’ tl keep to the 
main road.” 

“TIl keep the coffee boilin'," Old . 
Ranny calls as we fork our broncs. 

Bluey waves to them and I know 
hard feelin's has been forgot. 

We pounded right along, for the 
kid had a long lead, but by the time 
we met four riders for the Quakin' 
Asp horse ranch, we hadn't seen him. 
We was headed for the Halfway 
House and from there was goin’. to 
split on the trail. 

The four riders were cuttin' the 
icy breeze at a rapid clip and I could 
see blood in their eyes. The reason . 
come out that their ranch had lost 
five good saddlers and they thought 
the horse trader, Tatum Biggs, had 
stole them. We wished them good 
luck and they did us and we all said 
we'd keep our eyes peeled for kids 
and traders. 

At the Halfway House nobody 
had seen Dick pass. A puncher from 
another section come in while we 
was talkin' and reared right up with 
some news. 

“You mean you're huntin' that : 
kid you fetched from Portland? I 
saw him south of here on Coyote . 
Crick a couple of hours back. He 
had hooked up with Tatum Biggs 
and was helpin’ him drive a band of 
horses." 

Bluey and me stepped outa them 
diggin's and onto our horses and split 
the breeze for Coyote Crick. Bluey 
was settin' the pace and it was noth- 
in' short of flyin'. Both of us had 
been in accord with them Quakin' . 
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Asp riders in thinkin’ Tatum Biggs 
would steal a horse. 

Bluey hadn’t said much, but I 
knew how he felt toward Tatum 
ever since the trader had unloaded 
a wind-broken horse onto him stand- 
in’ still in the stable in Summit 
Springs. A  wind-broken horse 
sounds good when he's standin' still, 
but the first mile Bluey rode that 
horse he bought off Tatum you 
coulda heard him breathe a mile off. 
Not that Tatum had bought him- 
self any great bargain, for the nag 
Bluey hooked him with was loco, 
but just the same since that deal 
we hadn't held Tatum Biggs in much 
esteem. 

“Feed that crowbait- you're ridin’ 

the steel," Bluey calls back to me. 
“Tf them Quakin' Asp riders meets 
Tatum ‘fore we do, they might get 
mixed up on what the kid is doin’ 
helpin’ drive them horses.” 
— F was too flabbergasted to speak 
with my usual promptness, but I 
stretched my sorrel out until his 
belly dragged the sage. We slid 
down off a ridge and into Coyote 
Canyon just as guns busted loose up 
the crick a spell. I nosed my sorrel 
past the flank of Bluey's horse and 
on up to the shoulder. 

“Goin? to stay in this spot all 
day?" I asks him, slickin' down to 
the neck of my horse and really rid- 
in’. 

“Better get your saddle gun 
free," he yelled back. “We're go- 


im’ to strike lead around the next. 


bend.” 

We did. - The way that lead whis- 
tled around our ears, you'd a 
thought a flock of buzz saws had cut 
loose. Only buzz saws don't cuss nor 
kick up puffs of smoke. And a lot 
of them bullets had our names 
carved on them, ’eause the four 
Quakin’ Asp riders wasn’t jokin’. 


Bluey let 'em have back a couple of 


- shots as we left our horses for the 


shelter of a rock patch. 
“Hold up your firin’,” I yells at 
Bluey. “They don’t know it’s us.’ 
“When I’m shot at, I shoot back, 


‘Bluey snapped in that odie 


way he has when he won't listen to 
reason. 

I run up my red muffler on a stick 
and haul it down with six holes in 
it. “Wrong color,” says I. I guess 
your hat is the only white thing we 
got.” 

Bluey glares at me and I remem- 
ber he’s just paid twenty bucks for 
the cream Stetson he’s a-wearin’.” 

“We ain’t got nothin’ white,” I 
changes it quick. 

“We ain’t. Yell out there and tell 
them gents to cool off their guns or 
Ill show them some real shootin’. 

I send my voice around the boul- 
der toward the four Quakin’ Asp 
men. “It’s us, Windy and Bluey!” 

“We know it’s you!” they yell 
back. “You tried to side-track us 


while all the time you had that kid 


helpin’ drive off our horses.” 
p 


HERE wasn’t no more words, 
for Bluey had cut loose with 


as purty an example of long . 


range shootin' as anyone would want 
to see. He dropped bullets over 
humps of ground and wrapped them 
around boulders. Simp Wells al- 
ways claimed Bluey could get a man 
dead center and all he needed was 
his telephone number. Them Quakin’ 


Asp boys wasn't no quitters, but 


they did hunt new holes and get 
mighty cautious of their anatomy. 
“T can't hear Tatum Biggs no 
place," I says to Bluey, gettin' in a 
pair of nifty shots myself. 
“There’s no sign of the kid ume 
Bluey adds, flatlike. 
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That was what Fd meant, only 
Id said it different. With all the 
echoes hammerin’ back and forth 
across the canyon, things still 
seemed mighty quiet. It was funny 
where Dick was. Bluey and me had 
them four riders kinda tamed down 
and I figured it was time to negoti- 
ate. I begun my words only to have 
them crammed back down my 
throat by a new gun in a absolute 
new position. 

Some nosy gent had sifted down 
a side canyon to the left of us. Only 
a tip of my shoulder was showin’ 
but he saw it. I shifted rapid as 
a bullet nicked me. I heard an an- 
gry squawk from a Quakin' Asp man 
and knew this late gent wasn't play- 
in' favorites. 

“Everybody stick up their hands 
and march out!” he orders, and it 
was the voice of ‘our sheriff, Ham 
Nolan. 

His voice cut a wide swath up 
Coyote Canyon, for Ham wasn’t no 
gentle Annie. He had plenty of gun 
rep to rest on, but he didn’t rest. 
“March out!” he repeats. 

The Quakin’ Asp riders stuck up 
a few heads and me and Bluey like- 
wise rose up. Sheriff Nolan shoved 
a pair of sixes out in front of him 
and bore down on us. Everybody 
was watchin’ everybody else, and 
everybody was talkin’. Them riders 
said we was horse thieves and we 
said they was liars. 

All of a sudden from a willow 
thicket along a crick come a stir, 
and Dick lopes across the boulder 
flat straight for me and Bluey. He 
was pale around the gills and plenty 
glad to see us. 

“What’s all the shootin’. about?” 
he asked. “How many is killed?” 


Them four Quakin’ Asp riders and 
Bluey and me shot the same ques- 


tion at him. Where was Tatum 
Biggs? 

“He left,’ Dick says to me and 
Bluey. “He left as soon as these fel- 
lows"—pointin' at the Quakin’ Asp 
men—"stopped shootin’ at him and . 
began shootin’ at you. Did you 
want him for something?" 

I explained to Sheriff Nolan how 
come we was after Tatum Biggs and 
the Quakin’ Asp riders explained 
why they was after him. The sher- 
iff said he was after him too on ac- 
count of a couple of horses that was 
missin' around Lone Rock. 

We all said so long, and the sher- 
iff and the four Quakin’ Asp riders 
took the trail of the horse trader. 

By then Dick had had time to 
think over a few things and his chin 
began to quiver. He was blue with 
cold and humped up against the 
wind that was whistlin down the 
canyon. 

*T'l be shiftin onto Wyomin’,” 
he said. “Got to get there "fore the 
trails get blocked with snow." 

“She'll be tough buckin' them 
drifts in the Rocky Mountains," I 
says. "Maybe we better head back 
for the Bar H and see if old Champ 
will give us another throw." 

His eyes lit up like a candle. “Do 
you reckon there's any use?" 

*Might be," I says and he hits a 
dog trot for the willow thicket and 
comes out atop of old Snipnose. 


HAT  evenin around the 

campfire Dick was owl-eyed. 

He didn't have an inklin’ yet 
of how he stood with Champ Garri- 
son for Bluey and me had been let- 
tin' him worry 'cause he had no dad- 
blamed business throwin’ a rope on 
that calf and trailin through a 
bunch of men whose nerves was al- 
ready rasped by a fall roundup. 
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Old Champ cleared his throat and 
looked down his nose. “Dick!” he 
exploded, and Dick about jumped 
outa his skin. 

Champ hated seein’ the kid jump 
that way just 'eause he had spoke 
to him and he had to clear his throat 
three more times before he could 
make his voice sound natural. 
Everybody else was all plenty still. 

“Dick,” Champ says again, “when 
you get back to the ranch, get out 
your catalogue and pick out a new 
saddle. One with rolls and plenty 
of strings. I want you to have a 
good saddle this winter so’s you 


won’t have no excuse for not bein” 


prime come calf roundup this spring. 
Im goin’ to need you with the 
remuda then.” 

Dick just set, his eyes gettin’ big- 
ger. He went back over what had 
been said word by word, you could 
almost see his lips movin’ as he re- 
peated it to himself. Then he sprang 
up. 

"I got the catalogue in the 
wagon!” he yells. “I fetched it with 
me. 

He darted into the back end of the 
wagon and come out with a dog- 
eared catalogue. He thumbed through 


for saddles, just as if he didn’t al- 
ready know every picture by heart. 
But there was so much smoke in his 
eyes he couldn’t tell whether he was 
lookin’ at saddles or gang plows. I 
whittled a point on my stub pencil 
and handed it to him. 

“Maybe you better check off a 
pair of spurs while you're at it," I 
said. Bluey put in for a new saddle 
blanket and the kid got the catalogue 
down on the dirt beside the lantern 
*cause he was so excited he couldn't 
seem to keep it on his knees. 

The rest of the Bar H boys looked 
at one another, winked and nodded 
and told the kid to make it a pair of 
chaps, too. 


“Trailin’ a loco remuda through . 


the brush is sometimes hard on 
legs," Simp Wells explained. 

Dick nodded and tried to take it 
all like a he-man. He kept on nod- 
din' his thanks until he'd been clean 
around the board six times. Sud- 
denly he jumped up and went a-run- 
nin' for the brush where he had old 
Snipnose staked out. 

Champ Garrison stretched his 
legs toward the fire and laughed. 

*He's gone to tell that ol' ring- 
boned hoss,” he chuckled. 


THE END. 
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DE GARMO, GOLDIE—‘“Please write to 
Your brother at once. I love you and think 
of you all the time. I have not seen you 
for thirty years since we left the Fairview 
Orphans home in New York." If anyone 
knows her whereabouts, please write to her 
brother, Arthur De Garmo, R. R. No. 1, Sea- 
goville, Texas. 


NOTICE—I would like to know the where- 
abouts of James Buford (Boots) Gavin, or 
any of the Gavin family who were last heard 
from in 1914. They lived in Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas. If anyone knows them, please get in 
touch with me, Mrs. Eunice Hyatt, 718 E. 
18th Street, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


LONDON, JOHN BARRY—He is my son 
and has been gone for eight years now. All 
these years I have been hoping to hear from 
him. If anyone knows his whereabouts, please 
write to me, Mrs. A. B. London, Lila Street, 
Union City, Tennessee. 


NICHOLSON, JOHN THAKER-—He is my 
mother's half brother and is probably an 
owner or part owner of a theater in Chicago 
or New York. My mothers name was 
Willamina Nicholson. She died a year ago last 
October 5th. I have never seen my uncle so 
cannot give a description of him. If anyone 
knows him or has any information about him 
whether alive or dead, please write to me, 
James W. Sheridan, Patton State Hospital, 
Cottage M, Patton, California. 


POWELL, ELLIS (SHORTER)—He is 
twenty-five years old, five feet, flve inches 
tall, and has blond hair and gray eyes. His 
home is Tarrytown, Georgia, but when last 
heard from he was in Texas. If anyone knows 
his whereabouts, please write to his sister, 
Mrs. Ruth Raines, 405 Pleasant Home, 
Augusta, Georgia. 


GAMBLE, ROBERT ROY—He was formerly 
employed by the Taylor Engineering Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and worked in 
the town of Footdale, Pennsylvania, in 1901. 
He went from there to Oregon, and was last 
heard of in Nevada. Bob, I am an old friend 
of yours and would like your address. If 
you'll get in touch with me, I'll tell you why. 
Write to A. M. Hunt, c/o Mrs. J. M. Eft, 303 
Sowell Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


There is no charge for the insertion of requests for information concern- 


ing missing relatives or friends. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notices, we will print 


MISSING DEPARTMENT 


McINTYRE, ARTHUR—He was a shipmate 
of mine on the U. S. S. King in 1927. I got 
out of the service then and the last I heard 
from him, he was on the U. S. S. Pelican, sta- 
tioned in Hawali. I wrote to him there, and 
my letter was returned saying he was pen- 
sioned and his address was unknown. 
would very much like to hear from him again, 
as we were good pals. If anyone knows his 
whereabouts, please write to me. His home 
town was Birmingham, Alabama.—Frank Van 
uae, 970 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, New 

ork. 


NOTICE—I would like to locate the two 
daughters, stepson and wife of Max Hoopen- 
garner. He was born in April, 1876, and died 
in December, 1938. He was a gold miner. 
He lived in Mason, Nevada, in 1927, and in 
Lyon County, Nevada, in 1928. One of his 
daughters may be living in Portland Oregon. 
If anyone has any information about this 
family please write to Mrs. Lorene Hardin, 
Helena, Trinity County, California. 


DRAWBOUGH, GRACE GREENWOOD-—She 
is my mother and would be about fifty years 
old now. In 1908 she lived for a short time 
in Tower, Michigan. Later she went to 
Houghton, Michigan, and when last heard of 
in 1909 was in Chicago, Illinois. I would also 
like to locate her brother, Clarence Green- 
wood, He and his wife, Kate, lived at Roger 
City, Michigan, in 1910. He had a son, Ed- 
win, and I know the family moved to one of 
the Western States. I was adopted by a 
family named Crannell of Tower, Michigan, 
when I was six months old. If anyone has 
any information about my mother or her 
brother, please write to me, Mrs. Clara Arm- 
strong, 1318 Avenue B, Flint, Michigan. 


ATTENTION—I would like to trace some of 
my relations from whom I have not heard in 
years. One of them is Mrs. M. Burstow who, 
at one time, lived on Eccles Street, Ottawa, 
Canada, and another is Mrs. A. Glover whose 
son was with the Northwest Mounted Police. 
She has two daughters, Gladys and Winifred. 
The last letter I had from anyone overseas 
was about 1928. If anyone knows the where- 
abouts. of these folks, please write to me, 
Sergeant E. J. Swain, Bombay District Police, 
Police Quarters, Wellesley Road, Poona, India. 


your request “blind” if you prefer. In sending “blind” notices, you must, of 
course, give us your right name and address, so that we can forward promptly 
any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice 
that seems to us unsuitable. Because “copy” for a magazine must go to the 
printer long in advance of publication, don’t expect to see your notice till a 
considerable time after you send it. 

If it can be avoided, please do not send a “General Delivery” post-office 
address, for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific 
as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not 
found.” It would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 

WARNING.—Do not forward money to anyone who sends you a letter 
or telegram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are abso- 
lutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you 
are seeking. : 

Address all your communications to Missing Department, Street & 
Smith's Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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WHERE TO GO AND 


HOW TO GET THERE 
By JOHN NORTH 


Anybody who wants to know more about the opportunities for farming in 
Idaho, is invited to write me, inclosing a stamped, self-addressed envelope, for 


more detailed information. 


HE State of Idaho seems 

to have raised a good deal 

of reader interest lately. 

Ray B. of New Mexico, 

says, “I would like to 

learn something about the country 

up around the northern border in 

Idaho. I want to go up there and 

work, punching cows or farming. 

Eventually I hope to own a place 

of my own. Can you tell me some- 

thing about conditions up there? 

What they raise, and what it's 
Jike?” 

Well, Ray, here goes. Northern 
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Idaho is divided into ten counties. 
Idaho County, the most southerly 
of them, extends clear across the 
State from Oregon to Montana. 
Boundary County on the north lies 
along the Canadian border. The 
Panhandle Section, as it is known 
up there, consists of Boundary, Bon- 
ner, Kootenai, Benewah, and Sho- 
shone Counties. The lower half of 
what is considered the northern sec- 
tion of the State consists of Latah, 
Nez Perce, Clearwater, Lewis, and 
Idaho Counties. 

In the Panhandle country the in- 
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dustries are lumbering, mining, and 
fanning, while in the southern half 
of the Northern District there is 
only lumbering and farming. It is 
in the Panhandle that the great cat- 
tle ranges are located, the most fa- 
mous being the Clearwater range 
and the Salmon River range. The 
latter covers what is known as the 
Joseph Plain and the Dumac Plain. 
What makes this section of the 
country so fine is its bountiful water 
supply. 

If you are interested in timber, 
you will find the trees in northern 
Idaho to be mostly white pinë, 
cedar, fir, and tamarack. One of the 
greatest white-pine forests in the 
world is on the North Fork of the 
Clearwater River and on Elk Creek. 
Naturally the manufacture of wood 
products, as well as the timbering 
itself, is a. big enterprise up there 
and employs lots of men. 

The altitude of the country ranges 
from seven hundred feet above sea 
level in Nez Perce County to four 
thousand feet in Shoshone County. 
For farming, natural rainfall is all 
that is needed except around Lewis- 
ton where irrigation is used. 

The crops up there are mainly 
grain, hay, and fruit, the first two 
being important to the cattle indus- 
try, of course. If you're interested 
in the cattle food angle, then you 
should look into the Camas and Nez 
Perce prairies and the Potlatch 
country. Around these parts they 
get amazingly rich yields of wheat 
and other grains, while down in the 


Lewiston neighborhood you will find 
some of the finest fruit in the world, 
such as peaches, pears, apricots, 
cherries, and Tokay grapes. 

Your markets must be nearby, of 
course, to make a success of farm- 
ing, and up here you have Spokane, 
Washington, on the west, and Mis- 
soula and Butte, Montana, on the 
east. 

As for the quality of the land, 
in each of these counties there are 


.vast areas of alluvial soil that you 


can buy at very reasonable prices. 
Throughout the Panhandle counties 
there are large open stretches of 
farmland and patches between the 
forests. Some of these pieces of land 
have been cleared of stumps from 
previous timbering. Wherever you 
find such cut-over land you will dis- 
cover that it is cheap to buy, and 
that when cleared it makes some of 
the finest farmland to be had any- 
where. 

For those of you who are looking 
for an ideal vacation spot, you ean't 
beat Idaho. The lakes and streams 
and forests and canyons of northern 
Idaho are filled with camping spots 
that will make your mouth water 
if you like the outdoors. The lakes 
have fine beaches where vacationists 
are now building cabin camps, the 
mountains are spectacular, and 
everything you look at seems to be 


-created on a grand scale. 


But whether you want to work on 
a farm for wages, buy your own 
place, or just fish and hunt, you will 
never regret taking a trip to Idaho. 


———— MM M —————————————1 

We aim to give practical help to readers. Mr. North will be glad to 
answer specific questions about the West, its ranches, homestead lands, moun- 
tains and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. He 
will tell you also how to reach the particular place in which you are inter- 
ested. Don't hesitate to write to him, for he is always glad to assist you to 
the.best of his ability. Be sure to inclose a stamped envelope for your reply. 

Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith's 
Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, Nn x. 
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MINES AND 


MINING 


‘THOMPSON 


EW roads through the 

towering Cascades in the 

Pacific Northwest are 

rapidly opening up a 

hitherto little exploited 

mining area for the modern prospec- 

tor. The roads mean a new deal to 

the old-timers in the region who un- 

til now have been forced to restrict 

most of their operations to the min- 

ing of high-grade ore, stuff rich 

enough to stand the cost of getting 

it out over steep, winding, almost 

impossible trails in hundred-pound 

sacks on the backs of plodding pack 
animals. 

The roads, both those already 
built and those planned but not yet 
completed, mean access to the heart 
of the Cascade mining region by car, 
and truck haulage of ore to smelt- 
ers, to the deep waters of Puget 
Sound, or to the nearest railhead. 
` Moreover a state that can in- 
crease its gold output two hundred 
per cent in a year and its silver out- 
put one hundred percent is certainly 
worth looking into. "That's what 
Washington has done since mining 
interest has been actively revived 
there. P. H., of Manchester, New 
Hampshire, Tom Donahue of Chi- 
cago, Bert K., of Salt Lake City, 


.and many others have been asking 
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about mining in the Cascades lately, 
all with a view to tackling that gor- 
geous, timbered high mountain 
country this coming spring. 

We're glad to tell them about it. 
And to thank, before we go any fur- 
ther, Western Story Magazine 
reader, H. E. Campbell, of Seattle, 
Washington, indefatigable booster 
of the mining opportunities in his 
home State, who so kindly sup- 
plied us with a lot of first-hand data 
on present-day possibilities in the 
Cascades region. His own enthusi- 
asm for the section runs high. 

“I would like to make a predic- 
tion," he said in a recent letter. *It 
is my belief that one of the greatest 
mining booms of the future will take 
place in the vicinity of the Cascades 
proper, and north of Snoqualmie 
Pass. I mean.to take in the Lake 
Chelan area also. Maybe that is a 
pretty wild statement, but it 7s my 
belief." 

Anyhow there is no mistaking the 
fact that Campbell thinks prospect- 
ing and mining in Washington is a 
darn good present and future bet. 


.And the chances are, he's right. 


The Cascades are certainly highly 
mineralized. They extend from the 
Columbia River to the British 
Columbia boundary line, offering 
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two hundred and ninety miles of 
mountain range, much of it wild, 
little explored country, in which to 
prospect. They cover a total area 
of some fourteen thousand square 
miles. 
ef metal hunting. 

Moreover they are high, sharply 
hewn mountains, rising to elevations 


of between five and seven thousand © 


feet with some peaks even higher. 
Long, deeply cut valleys, timbered 
and well watered, lead in to the 
summit-of the range but frequently 
terminate abruptly within à mile or 
two of the crest, blocked by mas- 
sive walls of steep rock lifting thou- 
sands of feet above the uppermost 
valley terminus. Yet it is often up 
in those difficult, uprearing rock- 
summit ridges that likely mineral 
showings have been found. 

That gives a general idea of the 
territory. He-man country, all of 
it. . Almost impenetrable until the 
advent of trunk roads through the 
lower valleys and over the few avail- 
able low passes. Certainly impene- 
trable heretofore for anything ex- 
eept a pack train or a man on 
horseback. 

Obviously, lack of transportation 
means to this rich mining area has 
been a severe handicap in the past. 
Today this section, one of the real 
remaining frontiers of the. North- 
west, is rapidly openmg up under 
an active road-building campaign 
sponsored by Whatcom County 
with the coóperation of State and 
Federal agencies. Already nearing 
completion is the Ruby Road proj- 


Territory enough for years 
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ect, tapping five hundred square 
miles of rich mining country in east- 
ern Whatcom County. Other roads 
and extensions are also planned. 
The Ruby Road starts at the 
junction of Ruby Creek and the © 
Skagit River a mile and a half above 


.Ruby Dam. From there it will run 


way up the mountainside along 
Ruby Creek to Crater Creek, up 
Crater to Slate Creek, thence over 
to connect with the Methow Valley 
Road, which leads down to the rail- 
head and central Washington cities. 

That's just one road across this 
rich country, opening up only one 
sector of the mountains, yet of it, 
John C. Pierce, chairman: of the 
Mines Committee of the Bellingham 
Chamber of Commerce, was not so 


. long since quoted in the Seattle 


Post-Intelligencer as'sayig, “The 
potential values in this ‘mining dis- 
trict are beyond our wildest imagi- 
nation, 

“But,” he added significantly, “we 
must give the area transportation if 
we expect to realize these values in 
this generation.” 

Transportation is just what the 
section is getting today, so hop to 
it, you Washington-minded pros- 
pectors. Get in on the ground floor 
for a chance at your share of those 
“potential values.” 


- To Frank H., Houston, Texas: 
Small-seale placer operations along 
the Little Big Horn River in Sheri- 
dan County, Wyoming, yield a little 
gold each year. 


We desire to be of real help to our readers. 


If there is anything you 


want to know about mining or piospecon, a letter inclosing a stamped and 


. self-addressed envelope sent to J. A 


Thompson, care of Street & Smith's 


Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring 
a prompt authoritative personal reply. 

Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 
order in which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such 
letters as brief as possible. 


The HOLLOW TREE 


Conducted by 


UDGING from the mail that over- 

flowed from the Hollow Tree this 
week, all you members living in our 
colorful West are going to be plumb 
busy. Almost every letter we opened re- 
quested Pen Pals from out in the wide 
open spaces, and that means all you cow- 
girls and cowboys had better hunker 
down and start writing. But you East- 
erners haven’t been left out in the cold. 
Cedric Turner, whose letter heads our 
list this week, will correspond with those 
living anywhere in the United States, so 
here’s a chance for the city. folks to do 
a little pen pushing too. 


Dear Miss Rivers: * 

I would very much like to correspond with any 
lads between the ages of sixteen and nineteen in 
the United States. I am seventeen years old and 
am very fond of sports and movies. My hobby 
is collecting war souvenirs. 'There are many in- 
teresting things to write about in our country 
and I'm sure there are just as many in yours, 
so come along and let's get acquainted !—Cedric 
Turner, 105 Leads Road, Stoneferry, Hull, East 
Xorkshire, England 


HELEN RIVERS 


Here are two lonely gals from out Cali- 
fornia way— 


Dear Miss Rivers : 

We are two lonely girls who would like to 
have some Pen Pals—boys and girls between 
fifteen and twenty years old. Our hobby is col- 
lecting snapshots and we'll exchange pictures of 
ourselves with all those who want to. We'll 
answer all letters, so sling some ink our way, 
Pen Pals.—Twila Steele and Mamie Buschman, 
Challenge, California 


Private Smith wants us to help him out, 
so come on— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Here's a plea from Hawaii for Pen Pals. I'm 
a soldier here in the tropics and I sure get 
lonesome in the evenings with nothing to do. 
However, since I like to write letters, I thought 
the Old Holla might help me out. I am twenty 
years old and can tell those who are interested 
all about New York, Panama, San Francisco and 
the Hawaiian Islands. I’ve been here for 
fifteen months, so I know quite a bit about 
them. I'll answer all letters and exchange 
snapshots.—Private Earl A. Smith, Battery D— 
11 F.A., Schofield Barracks, Oahu, Hawaii 


This “Aussie” would like to hear from 
you Westerners— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I would very much like some Pen Pals in 
the western part of the United States. I live 
on & citrus orchard here in Australia and am 
very eager to have some friends between eight- 
een and twenty years of age. I enjoy all sports 
and outdoor life in general. I will try to an- 
swer all letters.—Rose Schwebel, “Forest Glen," 
Harrison's Road, Glenorie, New South Wales, 
Australia 


How about swapping some old-time songs 
with Alvin? 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am eighteen years old and would like to 
have some Pen Pals who are interested in col- 
leeting old songs. I have about fifty and would 
like to trade with some of you. All letters will 
be answered, so come on all you old-timers and 
write. Until I get some replies, so long and goed 
luck.—Alvin O'Leary, 53 Hillary Avenue, Tv- 
ronto, Canada 


Evelyn wants some friends out West, 
too— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I would like to hear from cowboys, cowgirls, 
or anyone else living out West. I am planning 
on going out there in the spring and thought it 
would be nice to make some friends before I go. 
I wil answer all letters and exchange postcard 
views,—Evelyn Bernard, Rt. No. 1, Spring Val- 
ley, Minnesota 
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All you Pen Pals put John on your mail- 
ing list— 


Dear Miss Rivers: : z 

I would like very much to have my name in 
Western Story Magazine and see if I can get 
some Pen Pals. I read every copy from cover 
to cover and write to almost every Pen Pal 
whose letter is published, but now I'd like some 
to write to me, so come on and give a fellow a 
break.—John L. Satterlee, 32234 King Street, 
Herkimer, New York 


A Pen Pal from New England— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a woman forty years old and would 
like to hear from Pen Pals all over the United 
States. I will exchange photos and answer all 
letters.—Ethel M. Stevens, R.F.D. No. 1, Dudley, 
Massachusetts : 


How does this proposition sound? 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I would like to add new links to my golden 
chain of friendship via the Hollow Tree. I am 
a World War veteran in my late thirties and 
am single. I am interested in hunting, fishing 
and trapping, and my hobby is collecting antique 
firearms. I would like to hear from Pen Pals 
who have the same interests, and also from 
someone who would be interested in a buying, 
selling and trading concern. I have good con- 


nections.and think there is money to be made: 


in this kind of business. I have had plenty of 
experience in this line, am a licensed dealer 
and will be glad to give full details to anyone 
interested. 1 will exchange photos with all who 
send me theirs, so hurry and fill up my mail 
box.—G. W. Corn, R. R. No. 3, Oakland City, 
Indiana 


Another one of our Canadian friends is 
heard from— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Would you please print my plea in the Hollow 
Tree? I am sixteen years old and would like 
to. write to girls and boys from the United 
States and Canada—especially those living in 
Alberta, Canada, since I was born there and 
would like to get a job on a ranch in that prov- 
ince—Alex Farrell, 5706—13th Rosemont, Mon- 
treal, Canada 


Anybody want to swap souvenirs? 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am sixteen years old and would like to 
have some faithful Pen Pals. My favorite sports 
are skating and swimming and, as a hobby, I 
collect photos and souvenirs.. I also enjoy danc- 
ing. Won't someone write to me and send me 
D souvenirs ?—Hildreth Sheppard, Moweaqua, 

inois 


Know of a nice farm for rent? 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I should like some Pen Pals in Arizona, Utah, 
California and Colorado, as I should like to 
move to one of those States. I have a small 
income and I thought I might rent a small farm 
if I eould learn enough about the country before 
going there. Please write soon, all you Pen Pals, 
and tell me about the State you live in.—Mrs. 
Margaret Francis, Council, Idaho ; 
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Here's a plea from the Lone Star State— 


Dear Miss Rivers: ; 
I am just a lonely girl sixteen years old 
asking for Pen Pals. I enjoy all sports, love 


"to dance, and my hobby is taking pictures. I 


wil answer all letters and exchange photos, so 
come on all you boys and girls and write to 
E UNI Price, Rt. No. 2, Bloomburg, 
exas 


Elaine promises interesting letters— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am eighteen years old and think your de- 
partment is swell. Although not exactly lone- 
some, I would like some Pen Pals. I would 
like to hear from boys and girls living in the 
United States and foreign countries. My hobby 
is collecting post cards from the different States 
and I am interested in all sports. I will answer 
all letters and try to make them as interesting 
as possible, so come on, boys and girls, and 
ging some ink my way—Elaine Hoke, 38 Elm 

treet, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Need a pianist? 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am eighteen years old and would love to 
have some Pen Pals. I enjoy dancing, reading, 
musie, and traveling, and my favorite sports 
are swimming, riding and hiking. I want to 
get a job playing the piano in a dance orchestra. 
Maybe some of you know of an opening for 
me. Anyway, please write. I will answer all 
letters and swap pictures. Oh, yes!  Photog- 
raphy is my hobby—Elaine Dennis, 605 Wash- 
ington Street, Woodstock, Illinois 


And here's another junior member of the 
Tree— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am fifteen years old and am in the eighth 
grade in school. would like to hear from 
boys and girl between twelve and sixteen years 
of age. I play the trombone, and I will trade 
snapshots and post cards with all you boys and 

rl, so please write.—Ralph Bond, Wheelers- 

urg, Ohio 


Open up the ol music cabinet and see 
if you have these songs— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am sixteen years old and am interested in 
the wild and woolly West. I love all outdoor 
sports, especially swimming and horseback rid- 
ing, and song collecting is my hobby. Will some- 
one please send me these songs: “IH Go Ridin’ 
Down That Old Texas Trail," “Tumblin’ Tum- 
bleweeds," “The Mexicali Rose," and “Way Out 
Thar’? Cowboys and cowgirls are especially 
weleome to write, but I would also like a Pen 
Pal from Africa.—Betty Ellis, 17 Canal Street, 
West Medford, Massachusetts 


Vic is a stamp collector— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am fifteen years old and am looking for 
some Pen Pals. I would like to exchange stamps 
with anyone. I have a collection of Australian. 
New Zealand and Cook Islands stamps. I will 
write to all who write to me.—Vie Burns, 66 St. 
Vincent Street, Nelson, New Zealand 


THIS BIG MONEY-MAKING OUTFIT... 
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How would you like to have a fine 
paying business of your own—a sim- 
ple-to-run Coffee Agency with immedi- 
ate earnings up to $40.00, $50.00 or 
$60.00 in a week? Here's your big 
chance if you act now. For only $1.00, 
I'll furnish your complete business 
equipment (actually valued at $7.20) 
containing absolutely everything you 
need to begin making big money at once. 
But don’t send me any money now—I 
just want your name. If you are an 
active and reliable man or woman— 
and want to better yourself—want 
cash to spend, money to save, the 
means to live in comfort—let me show 
you your big chance. A dignified Coffee 
Agency of your own, an all-year-round 
business, easily managed, requiring no 
experience, no special skill. Whether 
you operate part time or full doesn't 
matter. And you don’t risk a cent. 
I'm not asking for money. I want you 
first to send for all the free facts— 
then decide. I want you to see how 
you can make money fast—all on a 
good-faith deposit of only $1.00. 


Be a Food Distributor 
I'll send you a Complete Display Out- 
fit (actually valued at $7.20) to help 
you establish a money making NEIGH- 
BORHOOD COFFEE AGENCY, with- 
out money risk on your part. 


And I 


am willing to extend credit, so you can 
build a big paying business on my 
capital. My Food Distributors make 
good money because they handle daily 
necessities people simply must have. 
The products are nationally known for 
high quality and value, and absolutely 
guaranteed. You make calls on your 
list of regular customers, take orders, 
make deliveries and pocket your profits 
on the spot. 


$129.00 in One Week 


Scores of men and women write me 
about their wonderful cash earnings. 
Sworn statements show clear cash 
profits of $47.50 to $146.00 made in a 
single week, Norman Geisler, of Michi- 
gan, reported $129.00 in a week ; W. J. 
Way, of Kansas, with us nine years, 
reported $19.10 in one day ; Gunson R. 
Wood, New York, $82.10 in one week; 
Mrs. Ella Ehrlicher, Missouri, $85.00 
in a week. Ruby Hannen, West Vir- 
ginia, $73 in a week. I don't say that 
everyone makes that much. Some are 
satisfied with less. But it shows your 
big possibilities! Get the free facts. 
See for yourself. 


| Send Everything 


Any earnest man or woman can make 
a success as a Food 
Distributor. In addi- [B 


Fine Paying COFFEE AGENCY 


tion to the Complete Display Outfit, 
with a big assortment of full-sized 
packages, I also send a simple, sure- 
fire Plan which anyone can follow. 1 
also send you advertising material, 
samples to give away, and everything 
else you. need to make good profits 
your very first day. I guide you and 
help you all along. You, of course, can 
get groceries and other household ne 
cessities for your own use at whole. 
sale prices—so you save as well as earn, 


30-Day Trial 
No Money Risk 


This is a sincere offer made by an old- 
established, million dollar company op: 
erating from Coast to Coast, and noted 
for square dealing. Begin earning at 
once. Unless you make a trial you'll 
never know what fine profits may be 
waiting for you as owner of your own 
Coffee Agency. Strike out for yourself— 
be independent—free of money worries, 
You don't risk a penny and you have 
everything to gain by getting the free 
facts AT ONCE! Mail the coupon or 
a postcard NOW! 


E. J. MILLS, President 
9310 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MR. E. J. MILLS, President 
9310 Monmouth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohlo | 


Without obligation to me, please send me at once full free | 
facts about how you'll help me establish a money-making Coffee 
Agency through which I can make up to $60.00 in a week. | 


Name cccccccccvssvcces 


Address ..sssesso,ocessooosesosossesesessssssessessesesesen 
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ACES COME HIGH 


Part Five 


Aces Come High 


OSS HARVERIL’S unexpected appear- 
ance in Black Jack Devlin’s Mountain 
House, a famous gambling place, is a signal 
for trouble, since the first person he meets is 
Tom Storm, a man who once robbed him in 
South America. The two fight, but are 
separated by Black Jack. Then Bob Rob- 
erts, a friend of Haveril’s, takes him to his 
home in Secret Valley. Haveril is disturbed 
to learn that in his absence the valley has 
been willed by his father to Luke Oliver, a 
trusted employee, and that it is now mort- 
gaged to Tom Storm. 

Ross makes another trip with Oliver to 
the Mountain House where he plays rou- 
lette and wins fifty thousand dollars in a 
game with. Black Jack’s daughter, Rose- 
alba. When Ross and Luke leave, carrying 
this small fortune, they are followed by 
three of Devlin’s gunmen, who attack them 
in an unsuccessful attempt to get back the 


money. 

Although Luke Oliver clears the mort- 
gage on Secret Valley with money given 
him by Ross and turns the estate over to 
him, Ross learns that both Tom Storm, who 
owns the adjoining Lost Valley, and Señor 
Valdez, the owner of Paradise Valley on the 
other side, are plotting to kill him. 

One night Rita Valdez comes to the Hav- 
eril ranchhouse. She tells Ross that her 
uncle is trying to force her to marry Tom 
Storm. While the two are talking, Rose- 
alba Devlin appears, with news that her 
father has been killed in a fight with Storm. 

Ross, knowing that the showdown has 
at last come, summons Luke Oliver and 
prepares to defend the ranchhouse. How- 
ever, Valdez, Storm and a score of men 
appear, and when Ross refuses to give up 
Rita to them, they set fire to the buildings. 
As he and the others are fleeing from the 
ranchhouse, Ross is attacked first by Val- 
dez, whom he kills, and then by Tom 
Storm. He is badly wounded by Storm, 
but is rescued by Luke Oliver. 


CHAPTER XX 
ANOTHER HOMECOMING 


FTER another six weeks’ 
absence Ross Haveril re- 
turned to Secret Valley, 
lean and brown and look- 
ing as hard as nails once 

more after his illness. 
Luke Oliver stared with all his 
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might when he saw him. To be 
sure the sun was in his eyes, but 
that wasn’t half of it. 

“Well, I'll be a this and a that and 
a ring-tailed coon!” said Luke. He 
came up closer, still looking mysti- 
fied. “I thought you was down in 
Old Mexico somewhere. Wrote you 
a letter yesterday. Shucks, it ain’t 
you after all, is it, Ross? My mis- 
take. Light down, stranger, and 
squat.” 

Luke looked at Ross’ brand-new 
Stetson and envied it, and at his 
high-heeled, fancily carved boots. 
Still these accessories were only a 
fraction of the whole. 

For when young Haveril ppd 
down to a level with his old friend 
it wasn’t from the top of a horse 
but from the insides of a spick-and- 
span new top. buggy! The horses 
were as sweet a pair of perfectly 
matched cream-colored mares with 
long black manes as ever ran away 
with any man’s top buggy and Sun- 
day girl. There was even a lap robe 
you'd hate to use for fear of getting 
it dirty, and the whip in its socket 
flaunted a red butt and a purple 
lash. And as for the buggy wheels, 
they were cream-colored, too, with 
red lines down the spokes. 

“Whew!” said Luke, and asked, 
*Where's the Shetland ponies?" 

* What are you talking about any- 
how?" Ross demanded, grinning. 

“Tve most generally noticed," 
Luke told him mildly, “that about a 
year after the top buggy the cradle 
comes along, and then the Shetlands 
and— 

“Yell for somebody to put the 
team away and we'll talk,” Ross in- 
terrupted. 

So Luke whooped and a boy stuck 
his head out of the barn—a brand- 
new boy and a brand-new barn, too 
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—and came on the run. Ross stood 
there, looking the place over and 
nodding his head approvingly. 

*Sort of a good thing they burned 
us out, Luke, huh? We were getting 
out of date. Look at us now! We'll 
have to get the photographer down 
in Liberty to come up and take us 
some pictures. TIl bet a man he 
never saw a ranchhouse to beat ours, 
or a barn either." He clapped Luke 
on the back so that Luke’s hat fell 
off and his knees buckled. “You 
sure done us proud, companero.” 

“I sure spent one hell of a lot of 
money,’ grumbled Luke when he 
had stooped and come erect again. 
“Here’s hoping you didn’t come 
back with nothing but holes in your 
pockets.” 

Ross dragged out a fat wallet and 
flourished it before his foreman’s 
eyes. 

“I sold out everything I owned 
down in Mexico. It’s in the bank, 
and you and I are riding pretty. 
We're going to spread out here and 
buy up every acre in sight that we 
can use. We're going to have an 
outfit. that'll dwarf every other 
spread in nineteen counties. We're 
going to flourish like the green bay 
tree!” 

“And you're still going to run 
around with a wad like that on your 
hip until everybody and his dog 
knows you've got it," added Luke 
caustically. "And some dark night 
your old friend Bull Strake or some- 
body like him will pop you over. 
And me, ll] own that fairy tale 
spread you was talking about so 
nice and glib." 

“Wrong again, Luke.” Ross pock- 
eted his wallet and made a cigarette. 
“This is just some spending money 


I'm going to use up real soon. Now, ` 


tell me what's been going on." 


O. they went and sat on the 
porch, and while Ross’ eyes 
traveled far and wide, missing 

nothing, whether a recently erected 
corral or fence or outbuilding, Luke 
PM what had happened since he had 
eit 

Well, Tom Storm had refused to 
die. He was up and around and, 
men said, irritable and hard to get 
along with. He, too, had been away, 
all the way to Denver to get him- 
self doctored and was only recently 
returned. 

“They say he dropped in to see 
Queen Rita and got the door 
= in his face,’ Luke chuck- 

“Queen?” Ross queried. 

“That’s what I said. And it seems 
Storm showed up at the Mountain 
House, likewise, and got about the 
same sort of welcome there. I don’t 
suspect that he’s been sweetened up 
much. You better keep your eye 
peeled, kid!” 

Then there was Bull Strake. He 
hadn’t been much in evidence since 
Ross had made that southern trip 
of his, a trip both to raise funds and 
to recuperate. But only yesterday 
one of the new hands had brought 
word that Strake was hanging 
around Lost Valley again. 

“How about Grove? Did he do 
what I told him?” 

“I got a postcard from him last 
week. It’s took me most of the 
time since to figger out what he was 
trying to say. Yep, he done like you 
told him. He went to San Francisco 
to get him one of those mechanical 
legs you said. And he writes it 
works fine and he could dance with 
it if he knew how to dance. He'll be 
back any day now.” 

“Queen? was what you said," 
Ross reminded him. 

“Say! That girl’s had a string of 

Continued on page 108 
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Write for Big Profit 


AGENTS - 


GLAZE—the sensationally dif- 
ferent luster for new and used cars! 


Not a waxeenot an oil polish—not a paint 
—nothing that “smears” over the surface. 
Its a creamy liquid—quick and easy to 
apply. A matchbox full is enough to glaze 
an entire car! Enables every motorist to 
keep his car finish sparkling—beautiful as 
a showroom car. Also amazingly restores 
gleaming luster to dull weather-beaten 
cars. Gives a hard glass-life surface with- 
out smear or streaks! Nothing like it! ^ 


It's Fun To 
MASTER GLAZE 


It's really a pleasure to Master 
Glaze. You almost feel like a ma- 
gician when you see the quick- 
nessand ease with which you can 
transform your car into a thing 
of gleaming beauty. New cars 
and good paint jobs are entitled 
tothis protection—old cars with 


keeping their cars looking new. They all 
want gleaming, shiny, streak-free appear- 
ance without hard work and rubbing. 
Now with this new and different Master 
Glaze method, anyone can quickly and 
easily Master Glaze his car, obtaining 
sparkling brilliance, with a beautiful, 
smooth, mirror-like surface. 


Master Glaze is so durable—so protective 
to the surface—that even washing with 
gasoline does not affect its brilliant 
luster. Lasts six months to a year! 


New Car Beauty 
SAVES YOU MONEY 


Master Glaze glorifies the beauty of your car, pro- 
tects the finish, and saves you money. Less wash- 
ing,less polishing, less work. You will have a more 
beautiful car to drive, and a car whose resale valua 
will always be more. 
to your car to find out about Master Glaze. 
your name for free booklet and free trial offer. 


You owe it to yourself and 
Send 


dull [paint el ge» a FREE OFFER COUPON==-==1 


most instantly look 
like different cars. 
No experienceisre- 
quired. Even achild 
can Master Glaze. 


MASTER GLAZE COMPANY, 

7720-40 W. Harwood Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send your FREE illustrated booklet 
and tell me how I can get Master Glaze for my own car 
FREE. This does not obligate me in any way. 


and Free Offer Plan 
Choice territories open. You can make big money taking care of 
local business and get Master Glaze for your own car free by 
helping introduce it. Don't delay. Send the free offer coupon todayl 


MASTER GLAZE COMPANY, 
7720-40 W. Harwood Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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- Continued from page 106 

bad breaks all her life, with Valdez 
cooping her up and kicking her 
around and robbing her of what you 
call birthrights and stuff like that. 
Well, here of late she's done not a 
thing but wallow in good luck. 
First, she finds a wad of money hid 
in a drawer where old Valdez hid it. 
Seems as though he was getting 
scared enough to make a break for 
somewheres else and was filling his 
warbags. So she cops on to that like 
: hound dawg swallowing a hunk of 
ab. 

"Good for Rita! It was hers by 
rights." 

"Sure. And next— You know 
she's a smart little devil, Ross? She 
did her some fancy thinking and fig- 
gering, and she went outside and 
eonfabbed with a lawyer. She says 
to herself if Valdez did as much 
crooked work as she got wise to, he 
must have done a lot more she didn't 
know about. She always thought it 
was kind of funny that Paradise 
Valley had been willed to him in- 
stead of her, and she says to herself, 
‘I bet he stole it and it was mine!’ 
And that's what her lawyer found 
out. The old sinner had done him 
some forgery to get started with, or 
had hired him a forger. And so lit- 
tle Rita is by way of getting the 
valley in her own name.’ 

“Say, Luke—” 

“Shut up. Listen to the funny 
part. Valdez mortgages Paradise 
Valley to Tom Storm, and ups and 
spends the money. But now they 
figger since Valdez never even owned 
the place the mortgage is worth con- 
siderable less than that cigarette 
butt you just throwed away, and 
Storm’s just out his money!” Luke 
had to stop to laugh softly. 

“Now do I have to tell you about 
the Queen business? I don’t reckon 
so! Remember the day before we 
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broke camp, and old Romero come 
bouncing up to see the sefiorita and 
she says she’s going to make him her 
mayordomo? Well, you ought to go 
down and give him a once-over. 
Uniform, sky-blue with gold but- 
tons, blue hat with gold braid all 
over it, a cape like a brigadier-gen- 
eral's, lined with the reddest red you 
ever saw, a shoe-shine and a shave 
every day! Honest, Ross, the old: 
coot swells up so, I swear he's bound 
to bust some day. Well, that gives 
you the idea. It's like that all over 
the ranch. 

"And does little Miss Rita doll 
herself up! "You ought to see her. 
And all the hands that work for her 
and used to hate Valdez like poison, 
they're clean bugs over her. 1f she'd 
say chop off somebody's head, and it 


` would be just like her, why they'd 


grab him and start chopping. And 
she's beginning to drag in some 
new friends, young folks that she 
chummed up with while she was 
outside gabbing with her lawyer, 
and they put on parties that make 
the stars come loose and rattle 
around, and they all call her La 
Reinita.” 

“The Little Queen,” chuckled 
Ross. “I'll have to drop in and see 
her.” He grew serious. “She and 
Black Jack Devlin’s girl did a lot 
for me that time, Luke. Tell me 
about Rose-alba.” 


HE went straight back to the 
Mountain House and has been 
staying up there ever since, 

running the place the same way her 
dad did. With him and old Han- 
nigan gone, Doc and Jimmy Weaver 
have sort of stepped into his shoes 
to father-and-mother her. I don’t 
know how she's doing. Making and 
losing, I guess. A feller told me she 
wants to make a clean-up and quit." 
He shrugged. “No can do, I reckon. 
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Flush one day, broke the next, but, 
I gather, mostly broke.” 

Ross stood up. 

“Let’s go inside and look the 
house over. And I want to say 
howdy to Buttercup.” : 

“News gets out,” remarked Luke 
as they went in, “and folks came 
from far and wide to see your bath- 
room. And when they found out 
there was two bathrooms in the 
same house they went off arguing 
whether you was plumb crazy or 
was figgering to start a hotel.” He 
scratched his head. “Me, times I 
sort of wondered too.” 

That evening Grove Jordan re- 
turned. The first they knew of his 
arrival was when they saw him 
walking to the house from the barn, 
swinging along with scarcely a sign 
of leg hesitation. 

At first blush, he was the same 
Grove Jordan he had been all along, 
surly and short-spoken and with no 
joy in him. But when they got to 
talking he forgot himself and grinned 
a couple of times, and they caught 
him looking down admiringly toward 
his new leg. -And when he got up 
to go he actually said, taking pains 
to be more sullen than ever: 

“Thanks, Ross. Maybe when I 
get used to this damn fool leg I can 
do something with it.” 


dusk creeping out of the pine 

woods, an hour pervaded by a 
sun-steeped languor which oddly 
was tinged with a hint of restiveness, 
Luke Oliver and Grove Jordan out 
by the barn watched Ross drive 
away. The spick-and-span team, 
newly curry-combed and brushed, 
flashed the sunshine back from their 
sleek hides, and the buggy wheels 
glittered as the spokes made a shin- 
ing blur in their small orbits. 
valley the little doves were calling, 


r: a late afternoon with fragrant 


Down. 
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and in the hills the mountain quail 
whistled as they marched to water, 
and the big-crested blue jays made 
blue gleams against as blue a 
heaven. Luke and Grove leaned 
against the corral and speculated. 

“Where’s he going, Luke?” asked 
Grove. 

“He didn’t say. The way he’s 
dressed fit to kill, haircomb and 
everything, looks like there was a 
girl in the woodpile.” : 

“Which one, Luke?” 


“Hard to tell. Going in a buggy 
that way he’s got to go down Val- 
ley, no matter where he’s heading 
for. If we was around the bend- 
where the road forks we could tell 
if he’s headed for Paradise Valley or 
the Mountain House.” . 

“Which way you betting, Luke?” 

“Til bet you on heads or tails, or 
odd or even, or the weather or which 
way a catlll jump or how man 
beans in a sack," growled Luke. “All - 
I know is Ross has been sort of rest- 
less all day." He cocked a sudden 
eye in Grove's direction. “Same as 
you have,” he added. 

“Me?” demanded Grove inno- . 
cently, thought Luke, and by way of 
a snort said as much. | 

“Let me ketch you and Ross 
cooking up anything between you — 
and leaving me out of it,” he threat- 
ened, “and I'll spit in your eye and 
drown you.” 

“You're crazy,” scoffed Grove. 

“Ross is a funny bird,” mused 
Luke, his eyes once more on the 
shining outfit speeding down valley. 
*He's got a wad of money in his tail 
pocket. Brought it back with him 
this last trip down to Texas and 
Mexico. What for? Spending money, 
he says. Now what in tarnation 
could you spend money for up 
here?" 
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“Booze,” said Grove sensibly. 

“A few dollars maybe. But a 
pocketbook jam full? Next, I no- 
tice he asks me a lot of questions 
abeut how Black Jack Devlin’s girl 
is doing over at the Mountain 
House. And he remembers he shook 
her old man down for more'n fifty 
thousand. And once or twice he 
says how her, meaning Rose, and 
the Valdez girl up and saved his 
bacon that time he got shot up. 
And only yesterday he says kind of 
-carelesslike that some day he's go- 


ing to try his luck again up there © 


and maybe make another killing. 
Now string all that together, Mr. 
Jordan, and what do you make out 
of it?" 

“Pd tell you if I knew," said 
Grove after he'd done his bit of 
frowning. “What?” 

“I don’t know if that’s where he's 
going this time or some other time,” 
Luke told him. “But I do know 
sooner or later he’s going to drop 
in on Rose Devlin and lose a wad 
of money—and come home grin- 
ning. He knows if he offered to give 
it back to her she'd slap his face. 
And he knows well’s we do that if 
he keeps on playing long enough 
hell lose. And that’s something Ill 
bet you on, Mr. Jordan.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE FIRST VISIT 


OSS HAVERIL pulled up at 
the Hacienda Valdez gate. It 
was a new gate, sturdy and 

heavily padlocked. On a bench un- 
der a little green shelter lolled a 
guard with a rifle over his arm. Ross 
grinned understandingly, seeing the 
hand of Queen Rita. The guard, a 
young Indian, was dressed in the 
sort of gear young Mexican vaqueros 
fit their persons with on gala ocea- 


sions; silver conchas, gayly decor- 
ated sash and jacket and all the 
trimmings. 

The guard slouched forward, his 
beady eyes peering out from under 
wide hat brim. First he made sure 
that this wasn’t Tom Storm, come 
in disguise. Next he recognized 
Ross and threw the gate wide with 
a flourish of his sombrero and a 
white-toothed, “Entra, señor!” 

An ornate and haughty Romero 
opened the door to him and showed 
him into a big gloomy room, un- 
lighted, though he saw that there 
were lights already on in other parts 
of the house. And a gust of voices 
came to him, young voices sound- 
ing as young voices should sound, 
very gay and happy. Romero 
lighted candles and departed. 

And then there was Rita! 

For an instant she stood on the 
threshold and just looked at him, 
one hand pressed against her heart 
as if she had been running. Her eyes 
were shadowed by her hair, softly 
and liquidly bright, and her warm 
red lips, always so mobile, so ready 
to grow tremulous, conveyed him 
her first greeting before she spoke a 
word. Then she came and put out 
both of her hands to be swallowed 
up in his. 

“Oh, Ross!” 

He had kissed her the first time 
he had ever seen her. He had kissed 
her again that night when Secret 
Valley was raided. He came near to 
kissing her for the third time right 
now, with her hands so warm in his. 
But of a sudden, like a lot of bullets 
fired out of a gun, a flock of young 
people came bursting in on them, 
Rita’s house guests, calling for her, 
calling, "Reinita! Reinita, we want 
you.” 

“Reinital” The little Queen! 
Well, why not?—Ross thought. 


There were introductions. Ross 
had a confused memory of several 
nice-looking girls and boys. There 
was a son or a daughter of Rita’s 


lawyer, and there was a nephew of. 


Scotty Madden, the big mining man, 
and there were the Beldens, scions 
of Judge Belden of Liberty, and so 
on. And they all wanted Reinita 
about something or other, but she 
shooed them off. 

“But this is my neighbor aid 
friend, Mr. Ross Haveril of Seeret 
Valley," she explained proudly, *and 
I have to talk with him a few min- 
utes. Oh, it is important." 

So she blew them a kiss and left 
them staring after this Ross Haveril 
of Secret Valley of whom they had 
heard a great deal. And as Rita 
dragged him off to the patio, Ross 
saw the somber form of a black-clad 
duenna, looking severely after them. 
'To her, as to the others, Rita blew 
an impudent kiss. 

So the little queen of Paradise 
Valley had it all her way. But Ross 
noted particularly one of her guests, 
handsome young Steve Belden, look- 
ing angry and worshipful at the 
same time. Belden, it was apparent, 
didn't like being dismissed like that 
and he didn't mean to stand back 
overlong for any rival. And he saw, 
too, how Rita, coquetting, flashed 
her big eyes at her most ardent ad- 
mirer. 

*Looks like a love story," thought 
Ross. 

But Rita was drifting along at his 
side, out to the patio. 


OW," she said, arranging her 
N skirt as she sat on a bench 
against the white wall, rest- 
ing among its folds as upon a cloud, 
*we are going to see a moon come 
rolling up in a minute and you are 
going to tell me about everything! 
You are all well and strong again, 
yes?" 
'The patio in the evening was ex- 
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actly what a patio should be in a 
place called Paradise Valley, and 
presently when Rita's moon came 
rolling up it was obvious that it had 
never heard the heresy of it being 
useless and extravagant excess to 
paint the lily and adorn the rose. It 
went right on about its business of 
overlaying what was already perfect 
with further perfection. 

They talked for a long time, 
touching on Tom Storm, against 
whom Rita had given orders for eter- 
nal vigilance on the part of her men. 

“I have a lawyer now," Rita said 
proudly. “I am a business woman! 
I have told him everything I heard, 
how Tom Storm had killed men, 
anyhow two of them! And I said 
they must put him in jail all of his 
life. But my lawyer, he says, no. 
He says it wouldn't do any good be- 
cause Sefior Valdez is dead, and no 
one could prove anything, and Mr. 
Storm would get out again and 
laugh at me, and would just hate 
me more." Her shoulders twitched 
as though she shivered. “Sometimes 
I get scared again, even with my 
men watching all the time." 

Touching lightly on past, present 
and future, they had disposed of 
pretty much of everything under 
moon and stars before Rose-alba was 
mentioned. 

*Oh, and the Mountain House 
girl, Rosie Devlin," Rita said at last 
with great casualness, "I haven't 
seen her. Have you?" 

She did not add that she had seen, 
as in the days of old, the sunlight 
glinting from the windows of the 
lofty house. Even now there was a 
light like a star on the ridge, and 
that was a lamp shining through the 
Mountain House windows. 

*No, I haven't seen her yet," Ross 
answered. Rita was smiling at him. 
But then he added, "Im going up 
that way now. They tell me that 
she is running the games the way 
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Devlin used to. I’m going to try 
my luck once more.” 

“Oh,” said Rita, and there was a 
little silence. Then she laughed 
softly. “I went there once, remem- 
ber? That was the first time I ever 
saw you! And.I dressed up like a 
Mexican boy and made poor old 
Romero take me and—” 

She jumped to her feet and stood 
looking at him oddly. Then her 
eyes, brightly soft in the mellow 
moonlight, began to twinkle and she 
clapped her hands. 


H, but we are all going to go! 
O Vamos a ver! It is going to 
be fun! You see, my friends 

are going away, some tomorrow, the 
rest the next day, and they have 
been asking, ‘What are we going to 
do with tonight? That was why 
they were calling ‘Reinita, Reinita,’ 
just now. We are all going to go 
and we will gamble and have a wild 


He told her of his new team and 
buggy. He wanted her to see it. 

“You'll go with me, won't you, 
Rita? The others can come along 
on horseback.” 

“But in a buggy? Can you get 
up there?” 

“Up the old road, by the old Bal- 
briggan place. It’s longer and not 
much of a road but we can get there 
all right. If you just say the word 
TIL" 

“Td love it!” said Rita. “And I 
have something, oh, very important, 
to tell you." 

Ross glanced at her flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes. “I can guess 
what it is," he smiled. 

All Rita's guests were properly 
thrilled except one glowering young 
man. That was the judge's son, 
Steve Belden. 

*She goes for a buggy ride in the 
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moonlight, “the rest of us any old 
way on horseback," he said dis- 
gustedly. 

Then he stiffened and a certain 
rigidity molded the muscles along 
his lean jaw, and a stubborn pur- ` 
pose stood high in his eyes. 

“Let her ride up there with an old 
friend," he muttered. “T’ll be along, 
and when time comes to come home, 
she's coming with me!" 


CHAPTER XXII 
HIGH CARD WINS 


OSE-ALBA glowed this eve- 
R ning. Her color was high, 
her eyes were lambent with 
an inner light. Jimmy Weaver was 
at the piano. The night and the 
moon had got him, too. He had a 
wistful eye on the open window and 
the wide, beautiful world rolling 
down and away from these heights, 
and his music told you things which 
he could have expressed in no other 
way. 

Jimmy liked to make hard men 
soft with his music, bemused himself 
in a mood partly the devil’s own, 
partly angelic. Rose-alba throbbed 
to his music, for outside she had just 
heard a man laugh! 

Already she knew that Ross 
Haveril was home again, and that he 
had gone buggy riding. For Grove 
Jordan’s restlessness which Luke had 
noted during the day had finally put 
him back into the saddle. 

“What’s eating you, Grove? 
Where the hell you going?” Luke 
Oliver had demanded, and Grove 
had mumbled in his surly way, 
“Over to Mountain House, and 
what’s it to you?” 

And Luke had ridden with him. 
About the first thing Luke had done 
was ask Rose-alba if she had seen 
Ross. So she knew, and Luke had 
an answer to his own question: It 
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was to Rita that Ross had gone in 
all his top-buggied splendor. 

And now Luke as well as Rose- 
alba heard Ross’ laugh outside. 

The girl was at the door to greet 
him when he came in. 

“Ross! It’s good to see you after 
all this time. My, but you’re look- 
ing fit again. We'd begun to won- 
der— Oh, hello, Rita," she said, 
and all of a sudden something went 
out of her voice and out of her eyes, 
and she was merely being pleasant 
and polite. : 

*Hello, Rose," said Rita, just as 
politely. 

Then Rose-alba saw all the others, 
Rita’s guests, trooping in, the girls 
taking her in from top to toe with 
frankly widened eyes, the men press- 
ing forward, anxious to meet her. 

There were a few moments of gay 
confusion during which the men at 
the bar and those at the gaming 
tables neglected their immediate 
personal matters to watch the eddy- 
ing invasion. Then briefly Ross and 
Rose-alba were alone as Rita's 
guests, sweeping her along with 
them, swooped down upon the rou- 
lette table. Rita’s gay laugh floated 
back to them as she put a coin on 
a number. 

Rose-alba smiled at Ross. But 
something had gone out of her smile, 


00. 

“T heard you were back. Luke 
and Grove told me. You must have 
had a wonderful trip. You look all 
new again, as good as ever.” 

“Yes. And I’ve never forgotten 
how much I owe—” 

"You're crazy! You're just one 
of those tough hombres, hard to kill. 
And if anything besides your own 
toughness pulled you through, it was 
-Buttercup’s soup.” 

Luke ambled over, a grin on his 
old face. 

“Hi, Luke!” greeted Ross. “What 
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are you doing here, wide-awake this 
time of night?” 

“Hello, kid. Me, maybe I got 
restless too. First you, then Grove. 
He’s been like a cat on a hot stove 
all day.” He glanced over the room 
and added, “He was here a while 
ago. If he’s sneaked for home with- 
out me, T'll strangle him in his bed. 
What are you up to?” 

Ross grinned down at Rose-alba 
and got a stock smile in return. 

"[ thought I might get a game 
tonight?" 

"Anything you like," she nodded. 

“I was going to ask you to deal 
roulette for me again. Remember?" 

“Td hardly forget! Mr. Haveril, 
the lone wolf from the pampas, came 
in to howl, and shook the house 
down for— It was around fifty 
thousand, wasn't it? Oh, yes, I re- 
member!" 


E glanced at the roulette 
table. He could hardly see 
it for Rita's crowd swarming 

over it, placing their small bets, 
making a great to-do over winning 
or losing a dollar. At that moment 
Rita herself cried out merrily, “Oh, 
look! I am winning some more. 
You see, I told you, I have all the 
good luck there is tonight!” 

“How about some other game?” 
Ross said to Rose-alba. “Make-or- 
break, you know, and no lingering 
agony?” 

“Sudden death, Mr. Haveril?” she 
laughed back at him, and was every 


whit as gay as Rita. 
“That’s it! "That's the stuff for 
you and me! How about—" 


*Dice?" she suggested swiftly. 
*Or— Sudden death, Ross? Slice 
the deck and high card wins? Is 
that fast enough?" 

*Let's go!" said Ross. 
two of us. 
this." 


“Just the 
I’ve been waiting for 
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“So have I!” Rose-Alba told him. 
And Luke Oliver, smothering a 
broad grin, followed them as the girl 
led the way across the room to a 
quiet corner and a small round table. 


She broke out a fresh deck, and 


Ross placed his wallet on the table 
before him. 

“Heeled tonight?” he asked. 

She nodded brightly. “The-roof is 
the limit and maybe we can take 
that off for you if you feel frisky.” 

She shuffled the deck and handed 
it to him. He shuffled it again and 
passed it back. She cut and offered 
him the deck to cut again if he liked. 
He shook his head. 

“Let her go. High card wins, ace 
high. One thousand bucks, Miss 
Devlin?” 

“One thousand,” said Rose-alba, 
and sliced the deck. 

He made his own slice and they 
turned the cards up. With the ten 
of diamonds to her six of clubs Ross 
won. He chuckled, and Rose-alba 
kept on smiling. 

“Thats one on you, Miss Dev- 
lin," he teased. 

There was a drawer under the 
table. Rose-alba drew it out and 
stacked some blue chips on the table. 
One of these she shoved across to 
him. 

“The blues are a thousand each," 

‘she said. “Pll cash them for that 
when you say." 

“Fine. Let's go. Another blue!” 

They cut again, Rose-alba having 
shuffled and offered him the deck 
which he waved away. He showed a 
jack and she cut a deuce, and shoved 
a second blue chip to him. 

"You're doing nicely, Mr. Ha- 
veril,” she said as lightly as though 
these blue chips were just blue chips, 
merely that and nothing more. He 
cocked up his brows at her. He had 
never known a girl, or a man, either, 
at her young age, who could show 
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such unruffled indifference. Yet 
down underneath she must care. 

“Four thousand?” he said, watch- 
ing her. 

She put out four chips and he 
covered them. They cut, and Rose 
Devlin showed a king against his 
queen and drew in the winnings. 


running wild draws a crowd, 

and it wasn’t long before a 
semicircle of onlookers joined Luke. 
Among them were some of Rita’s 
friends and the little señorita her- 
self. She looked at the money on 
the table, then at Ross and at Rose- 


WE table where stakes start 


alba, and whispered something to ` 


Luke. 

“Huh?” queried Luke. 
that?” 

“You tell Ross,” was what she 
whispered, “to look out. She is go- 
ing to cheat him! I can tell. I can 
see it in her eyes and that way she 
is smiling!” 

Luke only laughed at her and 
moved away. He knew well enough 
what the outcome would be. If a 
man made up his mind he was going 
to lose, well, he'd have no trouble 
doing it at any game. As for him, 
he was curious about Grove. He 
went outside to see whether his horse 
was still at the hitching-rail. 

If Ross Haveril was out to lose, 
Rose Devlin was out to win, so it 
seemed inevitable that both would 
have their wishes, with everybody 
happy. Whether he won or lost, 
Ross laughed, such being his way 
even at times when he cared about 
the money. Whether Rose lost or 
won, she wore that gay smile of hers 
or a quiet expression of cool indiffer- 
ence. 

She let him win now and then, 
some bets of a thousand, some 
larger bets, but never after the first 
two cuts did she permit many blue 


“What’s 
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chips to stray from in front of her. 
After the third play she was two 
thousand dollars ahead. Not once 
was she down below that margin of 
safety. 

She remembered how he had a 
way of piling his bets up, and 
watched and waited. She did not 
have to wait long. 

*Double the bet?" he suggested, 
grinning at her after a loss of four 
thousand. 

"Let's go," said Rose-alba. She 
had eight thousand dollars of his 
under her hand. She shoved it for- 
ward. “Right?” 

For an instant she thought he 
hesitated. He just sat there look- 
ing at her, waiting for her eyes to 
meet his. They did; a direct look, 
and she tipped her head sideways 
and gave him back a smile that was 


. & silent laugh. 


She cut a card and held it face 
down, her eyes still on his and seem- 
ing to mock him. He reached out 
without glancing at the deck and 
made a swift cut. "Together, they 
flipped their cards over and both be- 
gan to laugh. 

He had cut an ace. 

So had Rose-alba! 

The crowd gathered as spectators 
nudged one another and looked from 
the players' into one another's tense 
faces. 

*Another eight?" asked Ross cas- 
ually. : 

"Here we go," said Rose-alba. 
“Sixteen thousand says my trey will 
top your deuce." 

*Me, I'm out for aces," he told 
her. 


UT again it was Rose-alba's 
ace. She wasn't taking any 
chances now. And her ace 
over his seven dragged sixteen thou- 
sand dollars out of him and stood 
her at a winning so far of twenty- 


four thousand. And Ross put back 
his head and laughed. Everyone 
knew he laughed because he was 
amused, though no one could tell 
he was delighted.  Rose-alba, too, 
kept on smiling, and out of the cor- 
ners of her eyes she shot one bright 
glance toward Rita Valdez. 

“That’s twenty-four, Mr. Haveril, 
thank you," she said pleasantly. 
“That will-help put a new roof on 
the house. Or would you like some. 
more?" 

“That’s about half what you made 
me carry away last time, remember? 
And I’ve got a few beans left. How 
about shooting the works this trip? 
My twenty-four against yours? 
Right? Here we go, Miss Devlin!” 

“Here we go, Mr. Haveril!” 

But they didn’t go! The interrup- 
tion which stopped their play was 
by way of being explosive. 

; Luke Oliver outside, looking for 
Grove Jordan or Grove's horse, had 
found neither. “Confound the pup,” 
he grumbled and wandered about a 
bit, looking at the stars and smok- 
ing, and coming back to the house. 

With his foot on the first step 
leading up to the high porch he 
heard a rider coming up from the 
west and idly turned to see who it 
was. It was Grove, riding hard. 
Luke called to him, and Grove 
reined in. 

“Where the hell you been over 
that way and what you been up to?" 
Luke demanded. 

Grove, coming down out of the 
saddle, chuckled. Now Grove Jor- 
dan was the most economical man 
with mirthful sounds that Luke had 
ever known, and he wondered afresh. 
Grove waved an arm widely, point- 
ing back the way he had come. 

“You can't see it from here, but 
you can sort of get the idea,” he 
said. 

Then Luke saw readily enough 


and wondered that he had not no- 
ticed it sooner. The fire itself was 
hidden by the timbered shoulder of 
the mountain, but there was a bright 
and increasing glow down yonder, 
broad against the timbered dark. 

“Man!” exclaimed Luke. “It’s 
down in Lost Valley. A fire at Tom 
Storm’s place!” Then he got the 
idea in its entirety. He grasped 
Grove’s arm. “You’ve been down 
there! You set Storm afire!” he said 
sharply. 

Grove, awkward always, seemed 
overcome by bashfulness. 

“Aw, shucks, that wasn’t nothing,” 
he muttered. “Look at all Ross has 
gone and did for me, buying me this 
leg and all. And it ain't much I’ve 
did for him. All it cost me was a 
little ride and a couple matches and 
à bottle kerosene. And I pinched 
the kerosene and. matches from 
Ross' place anyhow." 

“Well, dog my cats!” gasped Luke 
Oliver. 

And then, not ten minutes behind 
Grove Jordan, came Tom Storm! 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE END OF TOM STORM 


T was a Tom Storm half crazed 
with fury. He had seen the 
flames eating into his barn and 

outbuildings, and had fought with 
his men against the conflagration. 
But soon realizing that there was lit- 
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tle that could be done, he had left 
them to do that little without him 
and had ridden this way as though 
the devil were after him, or riding 
at his elbow. 

“Its Storm!” 
“How in hell—” 

“Sure, you jackass. He'll figger 
Ross did it, and hell come shoot- 
ing.” 

As Storm flung down from his 
saddle Luke Oliver, acting on im- 
pulse, piled on top of him and 
brought him crashing to the ground. 
And Grove Jordan, instantly break- 
ing the ice of uncertainty, lent a 
hand. They whipped Storm’s gun 
away from him, then let him up. 

“There’s been enough killing in 
Rose Devlin’s house,” said Luke. 

Storm, breaking free, cursed him 
in a roaring voice. It was Storm’s 
voice, uplifted in rage that caused all 
who heard it to jerk about and stop 


muttered Grove. 


breathing, for a minute, it was his | 


voice that broke off the game of 
cutting for the high card. 

“T told that man never to come 
here again!” Rose-alba, springing 
up, exclaimed. Ross Haveril, on his 
feet with her, knew in his bones that 
here at last was the showdown be- 
tween Tom Storm and himself. He 
plowed through the crowd packed 
about the table and started to the 
door. And Tom Storm, as he came 
rushing in, came very close to being 
shot through the heart. For Ross’s 
gun was in his hand and he, like 
Luke, was so dead sure that when 
Storm came he would come shoot- 
ing, that it was only in the nick of 
time that he saw the man’s hands 
were empty. 

Storm saw him standing out in 
front of the others. Whether or not 
he noticed the weapon in Ross’ hand 
there is no knowing. In his present 
mood, being a man with little fear in 
him, no gun would have stopped 
him. 

The two men didn’t have any- 
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Aces Come High 


thing to say to each other. Ross 
Haveril tossed his gun away with a 
backward flip, sending it slithering 
across the floor. As Storm, a dozen 
pounds the better in weight, bore 
down upon him like something shot 
out of a cannon he hurled. himself 
forward to meet him, and the two 
came together with a thunderous im- 
pact. s 

They struck and reeled back, both 
of them, and came together and 
lashed out with increasing fury. 
They grappled and went reeling like 
drunken men, out through the door, 
swept by Tom Storm’s weight out 
onto the porch, across the porch and 
against the railing. Then, above the 
battering of bone and flesh, there 
was the crash of breaking timbers, 
and a girl shrieked and people 
gasped. And Ross Haveril and Tom 
Storm, clutching frantically at each 
other’s throats, plunged downward 
out of sight. 


UKE and Grove were the first 
to reach them. Where the 
two men fell they lay without 

so much as the twitch of a muscle. 
It was too dark down there to make 
out one from the other. 

“Ross! Ross!” Luke called, stoop- 
ing close. 

“All right, Luke,” said Ross. He 
moved then and stood up, and 
looked down at Tom Storm who still 
did not stir. 

Storm lay like that until they 
came running with lanterns. He had 
landed on his back, Ross on top of 


- him. And under the middle of Tom 


Storm’s back was a rock with a 
jagged, sharp edge. 

“Dead?” asked Ross, his voice 
heavy and dull. 

Luke straightened up. “No, not 

dead. He might as well be, though, 
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if I am any judge. If his back ain't 


broke, well, he won't do any walking 
for a long time, if ever. And serves 
him good and right." : 

“Yes, serves him right,” said Ross, 
very grave and quiet. “Just the 
same, I feel sick inside." 

Other men gathered about the un- 
conscious man and Ross moved 
away, going back up the steps. Then 
there was Rita at his side, her hand 
on his arm. . . 

*Oh, Ross! You are all right?" 

He patted her hand gently. “Good 
kid, Rita. Yes, I’m fine." 

While he stood there with Rita, 
Luke passed him, going.on up the 
steps. Looking over the broken rail- 
ing was Rose-alba, the lamplight 
flowing across her head, strewing 
light rays through her hair and etch- 
ing her white face against the night. 

“Tell me," she said to Luke. 

He told her what he knew and 
they passed inside together. 

“Come here,” she said to him, and 
led him to the table where she and 
Ross had played. “Look at that. 
Twenty-four thousand dollars I won 
from him." 

“Fine!” Luke told her. 
I'm glad you did." 

"Ill tell you something, Luke," 
she said, and the tone of her voice 
jerked his eyes back questioningly to 
hers, in such dead earnest was she. 
“Yes, lll tell you something" She 
crumpled the banknotes in her hand 
with such violence that her knuckles 
went whiter than her face. “I hate 
this place. I will never play here 
again. I will not go on living here. 
And there's something else I hate— 
and Ross and Grove, that big Grove 
Jordan—taught me to hate it! They 
fought once because each swore the 
other had won! And tonight— You 
see this money?" `> E 


“Bully. 
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She tried to stuff the bills into his 
hand, but Luke only stared harder 
than ever. 

“What’s wrong, Rose? 
happened to you?” 

“Take that money. I won't have 
it. Take it with you and when you 
get back home give it to Ross.” 

Then Luke, thinking to do the 
right thing, patted her hand very 
much as Ross had patted Rita’s 
hand. 

“Don’t let that money worry you, 
Rose Devlin,” he said gently. “Lis- 
ten and [’ll tell you something. Only 
you've got to swear by all that's 
good and holy that you'll never open 
your head about it if you live to be 
a hundred and ninety.” 

*What is it, Luke?" 

*He didn't say a word to me, mind 
you, but I know! He always felt 
that that fifty thousand he won the 
first time—well, that it was your 
money and that you needed it and 
he didn't. He came up here to lose 
it back to you. Why, ever since—” 

Rose-alba began to laugh wildly, 
then clapped her hand over her 
mouth. 

*'Take him back his money, Luke. 
And tell him . . . tell him I cheated 
to win it!" 

She saw Ross coming in, and 
whirled and ran. 


What's 


stared at the queer expres- 
sion stamped deep on Luke 
Oliver's face. Long strides brought 
him to Luke. 
“Tell me,’ 
rasped, harsh in his throat. 
gone wrong, Luke?” 
Luke' throat, too, was con- 
stricted. Ross saw his Adam’s apple 
strike upward, and Luke, swallowing 
hard, seemed close to strangling. 


Be Ross saw her, too, and he 


' he said, and his voice 
* What's 


“Me,” said Luke, “I guess I better 
go have a drink. As for you, kid, 
you go after her and fight it out. 
One thing— Hell, kid, she juggled 
the cards on you and what's more, 
she told me and—" 

“T know, I know,” 
“The poor little kid!" 

"She's running wild. You bet- 
ter—” 


Ross said. 


Ross didn’t wait beyond taking a 
second to say, “Luke, I brought Rita 
over. In the buggy, you know. 
Find Steve Belden and tell him I’ve 
run out on her. He can drive her 
home. That’s what they both want 
anyhow. There'll be wedding bells 
ringing for them. soon at the Haci- 
enda Valdez." 

*So that's the way the land lays, 
eh?" grinned Luke. I sorta thought 
it would be you. : 

“Hell, no,” said Ross. 

As they were talking, a door had 
slammed behind Rose-alba, franti- 
cally seeking flight from something 
which had crushed her. Ross flung 
the door open and burst into the 


‘thick dark of a room that was all 
strange to „him... “Rose! Rose- 
alba!” he called. But he only heard 
à swift. patter of small running 
eet. 


Rose-alba Devlin, fleeing from all 
she knew and all she had loved and 
hated, sped along the ridge and 
straight to the old rock on which she 
had stood so many times in her short 
bright-and-dark life. 


And it was atop Far-away Rock 
that Ross Haveril at last came up 
with her. 


He could see her eyes, wet and 
glimmering, with the moon in them. 
He saw, too, the squared determina- 
tion in her face. 


Ross," she cried out, her voice |. 


loud in the silent night. “Ross, I 


‘cheated you tonight!” 


Ross Haveril’s hand went out and | 


closed down on hers. “I know, 
dear," he said. “It’s all right.” 

“But it's not all right,” she sobbed 
wildly. “Black Jack and Hannigan, 
they taught me lots of things. But 
they didn't teach me everything. 
You came, and you taught me how 
cheap we were. And Ross—" 

All of a sudden she was finding it 
hard to go on. He put a strong arm 
about her and held her tightly. 

"Ross, theres something else. 
You're so fine, so decent. How 
could I help loving you? But there's 
Bob. Do you remember how that 
night I wouldn't go to him? Ever 
since then I’ve been so ashamed. 
Fve wanted to run and hide rather 
than face you. Now I want to go 
away. I’ve got to go away, Ross. 
Do you understand?" 

But his strong arms held her 
although she tried to pull away. 
"Rose-alba," he said gently, “you 
can't run away from me. Don't you 
know that? Don’t you know I'd 
always be following you?" 

He turned her gently toward him, 
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and her face was a pale oval in the 
dark. She lifted her eyes to his and 
he saw that they were filled with 
wonder. 

"You do love me, don't you, 
Ross?" she said as if she couldn't be- 
lieve it. 

For answer, he bent his head and 
kissed her gently, lingeringly. Sud- 
denly the rigidity went out of her 
body, and she leaned against him, 
crying softly. 

“I couldn't have done it, Ross,” 
she whispered after awhile. "I 
couldn't have—I just couldn't have 
gone away from you." 

“Of course not, Rose-alba," he 
said quietly. “You were talking 
from the past, darling. We must 
talk from the present now, and the 
future—our future!" 


T was again one of those late 
summer afternoons with late 
summer's magic in the air. 

“T sort of feel like going for a 
buggy ride," Ross said to Luke 
Oliver. 

. "Pretty soon you'll be forgetting 
how to fork a horse," Luke warned 
him. 

Ross laughed and went out to the 
barn. He was walking on his heels 
and wore his hat far back and was 
breathing deep of the essence of the 
hour. Luke could see that. 

Luke could stand a good deal; not 
everything. “Where you going this 
trip, kid?" he demanded. 

Ross laughed at him again. 


*You look so damn smug I could 
cut your throat for you," growled 
Luke. 

He watched the buggy, newly 
washed and gleaming, and the span 
of cream-colored mares with their 
manes looking like carded black silk, 
as man and mares and buggy whirled 
toward the Mountain House—and 
to Rose-alba Devlin: 


THE END. 
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The Last Kill 


HE spring night was warm 

and balmy despite the 

light fall of new snow, and 

from the clearing sky a 

moon pale as fireweed 
honey made the little natural clear- 
ing in the deep forest an enchanted 
spot that was full of magic and 
promise. The shier wild creatures, 
their blood afire with the intoxicat- 
ing impulses of spring, moved along 
the edge of it in the ancient quest 
of mate seeking mate, for soon the 
hillsides would blaze with early 
flowers as the north-swinging sun 
melted the drifts which still lay hid- 
den in the denser thickets. 

Never had the awakening earth 
seemed more peaceful or more full 
of good will. The old tragedies of 
the winter, when starvation ruled 
the land and only the more savage 
of the forest folk seemed destined 
to survive, had been forgotten like 
nightmarish dreams. Even the dis- 
tant hooting of a horned owl no 
longer had the ominous ring of 
death, and a pair of snowshoe rab- 
bits, still ghostly white in their win- 
ter fur, came hopping confidently 
into the clearing as though the hunt- 
ing cry of the great gray bird means 
no danger to them. 

For more than an hour they fed 
there on tender twigs, or played mad, 
harmless games, chasing each other 
about the moon-washed  glade. 
Deer-mice, hopping like tiny kanga- 
roos, moved about in search of 
buried seeds. From a thicket came 
the sleepy chirping of a bird, some 
hardy adventurer who had come 
north in advance of the season. An 
early rising squirrel scam 
busily about the place looking for 
secret food caches forgotten since 
the previous fall. Never had the 


wilderness seemed more content or 


` friendly. There was no harm in the 


world; death was something that had 
ceased to exist. 

But of a sudden the change came, 
just as the moon passed behind one 
of the scattering clouds and the light 
in the clearing was dimmed. 

There was no sound of warning, 
and yet the deer-mice, pausing a 
moment, vanished from the glade as 
though blown off by a mighty gust. 
The squirrel chattered uneasily and 
was gone. The sleepy bird was si- 
lent, and the snowshoe rabbits 
stopped playing and sat on haunches, 
long ears perked forward in the same 
direction. Then they, too, disap- 
peared like dissolving mist, and 
when the moon reappeared and its 
light lay strongly on the snow once 
more, the httle clearing was empty 
of life. 


ment at the edge of a thicket, 
but no sound. With a shy, al- 
most apologetic air, à brown-furred 
animal with a longish neck came to 
the clearing and stopped hesitantly. 
His throat and belly had a tinge 
that in the moonlight looked almost 
golden. His beautifully shaped head 
looked mild and inoffensive, but his 
eyes, which the moon lit with cold 
fire, revealed his true nature. 
Mustela, the pine marten, was 
scarcely bigger than a half-grown 
house cat, but all the wild folk knew 
that for his size he was one of the 
most ferocious killers that roam the 
deep woods. As he appeared this 
night he left in his wake a trail of 
crime, for he slew not alone for hun- 
ger but because the murder lust was 
born in him and he killed for pleas- 
ure as well. 
With a sinuous, gliding motion 
of his weasellike body, the apache 
of the forest glooms came farther 


pz. there was move- 


twitching as it analyzed the linger- 
ing scent of the harmless creatures CLE 
who had peopled the place a few 

moments before. But he knew that 
by some subtle method of their own 
they had been warned of his com- 
ing and, because he was too active 
and restless to waste time in futile 
searching out of their trails, he 
moved bodily across the open space 
with the intention of finding some 

hollow snag or log where he could AMAZING NEW 

sleep off the effects of his gluttonish 37 F EATURE 
orgy. eds Muscle Mr Trateleg rs og 


Since sundown, Mustela had slain 
more than a dozen rabbits and 
grouse, and he was a little weary 
with killing. Yet he would not sleep 
well until he had murdered again, 
and as he went on with his long 
body looping over the thin snow, his 
eyes and nose were busily trying to 
locate more victims. He was half- 
way across the clearing when he o AR YO AA 
froze abruptly, and his thin lips f 
wrinkled in a snarl of uneasy de- 
fiance. 

A young fox, lank with hunger, 

. came trotting into the opening, hop- 


ing to find food before the coming Back Pain and 
dawn drove it to cover. Its quick Kidney Strain 


nose caught the scent of the marten cds oe ape 
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slavered in anticipation. Being a 
young fox, he knew nothing about 
pine martens, which rarely came to 
this region, and he saw Mustela as 
easy prey, no more harmful than a 
rabbit. 

The fox could not have made a 
graver mistake. As its lithe body 
shot forward in an arrowy leap, the 
pine marter rose on haunches, a ter- 
rifying sight despite its small size. 
The fox intuitively sensed that here 
was an enemy who might be hard 
to handle, but it was too late then 
to shorten its spring. As the fox’s 
jaws clashed at the spot where the 
marten should be, Mustela was else- 
where, and his savage fangs locked 
in a death grip on the fox’s throat. 

Instantly realizing its error, the 
fox sought to jump back, but there 
was no dislodging the small terror 
clinging to him like a leech. Terri- 
fied now, the fox jerked this way 
and that, flinging the body of the 
marten about wildly, but Mustela 
never let go, and all the while his 
sharp cutting teeth were going 
deeper. 

Now the fox hurled itself on the 
ground, rolling over and over as it 
pawed frantically at the brown 
demon, but with no success. Of a 
sudden there was a bright gush on 
the broken snow as the marten’s 
fangs slashed through the big artery 
in the fox’s throat, and then the fox 
lay on its side, moveless except for 
a spasmodic twitching of its legs. 

When Mustela finally let go and 
lifted his evil, grinning mask, mild- 
looking no longer, his jaws were 
stained redly. Without another look 
at the young fox he went on. 


UT his killing urge was not yet 
satisfied. He wanted rest, but 
he wanted to kill first. He 

had gone less than a couple of dozen 
paces when the baneful forest gods 
who seemed to guide his sinister des- 
tiny, smiled on him once more. 


Under a screening salal thicket the 


two rabbits which had been playing 
in the clearing, crouched, petrified 
by fear and momentarily unable to 
move. With pounding hearts they 
lay hidden in the vain hope that the 
brown killer, so silently grim and 
businesslike, would pass on without 
winding them. Almost it seemed 
that their hope would be realized, for 
he moved by with uneasy swiftness. 

Yet it was all part of the malevo- 
lent game he played and the joy he 
took in killing for, just as it seemed 
that he was unaware of the fear- 
stricken rabbits, his snaky body 
twisted in midair and he struck. 

His cruel fangs tore life from the 
throat of one hapless victim while 
his sharp claws kept the other pinned 
to the earth. But he paused only 
long enough to make certain they 
were dead, then resumed his quest. 
Ten minutes later he had pounced 
upon and killed a grouse which, for- 
saking the safety of the trees, had 
been roosting in a clump of bar- 
berry. He did not pause to feed on 


the grouse, for he was already heavy. 
But his lambent eyes 


with meat. 
glowed at having satisfied the mur- 
der lust that flamed inside him al- 
ways. 

But now the unseen powers which 
rule the wilderness appeared to have 
been outraged by this utter savagery. 

As he looped across the opening, 
he heard a slight, padding sound 
along the edge of the fringing timber 
and he stopped and wheeled, think- 
ing perhaps that some other foolish 
fox was about to attack him. But 
what he saw brought a snarl of fear 
bubbling in his small throat, and the 
next instant he was darting toward 
the safety of the trees. 

Just in time he reached a tall fir 
and shot up its trunk with an agility 
that would have shamed any squir- 
rel. As he did so, a heavier body 
smote the side of the tree, and for 


The Last Kill 


an instant eyes as baleful and fero- 
cious as his own glared up at him 
in disappointment and rage. In his 


smug confidence Mustela had al- ` 


most been caught by a wolverine, 
most savage and powerful of all the 
weasel clan to which the marten also 
belonged. 

For a long moment the wolverine 
stared up at the marten, then awk- 
wardly started to climb the tree in 
pursuit. But although the wolverine 
had claws as sharp as a black bear, 
it was too heavy-bodied to overtake 
the pine marten. Mustela merely 
flitted out to the end of a limb, then 
launched himself through the air for 
another tree, squalling derision of 
its big kinsman. 

Furiously the wolverine took up 
the chase, reckoning not of the odds 
against it. Without hesitation, the 
grizzled demon darted out on the 
limb and likewise leaped for the tree 
where Mustela waited, but in strik- 
ing it misjudged its foothold by a 
fraction of an inch, and disaster 
overtook it. 

From where the wolverine leaped 
the fir towered more than a hun- 
dred feet above ground. The heavy 
body of the killer struck the other 
limb and its claws slipped. . The 
next instant it went crashing to 
earth. ; 

Perhaps the same thing had hap- 
pened before, but this time fate took 
a hand. Halfway to the ground was 
a projecting limb and the wolverine, 
spinning end over end, struck it with 
tremendous force. Its back broken 
by the impact, the killer landed on 
the ground limply, dying with lips 
wrinkled in defiance of all enemies. 


HERE. was more confidence 
in the marten's manner now, 
as though it believed that by 
some show of its own prowess it had 
slain the most dreaded of its foes. 


e- : 
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In fact, Mustela stopped at last at 
the base of a lightning-blasted snag 
to lick his chops and preen his fur 
in preparation of the fitful naps he 
would take throughout the day while 
gathering strength for more murder- 
ous forays the next night. For Mus- 
tela's keen eyes had observed that, 
high on the face of the snag, a hole 
was drilled into the rotted wood, 
probably by some long-vanished 
woodpecker. Mustela knew all 
about such places, since he always 
killed their occupants if he found 
them at home. Woodpecker nests 
were usually roomy enough for him 
to coil his long and slender body in 
comfort while sleeping. 

Indeed, as he started up the snag, 
it seemed that for once his blood 
lust was satisfied. He had killed 
enough for one night, and had even 
overcome foes much bigger than he. 


. But even as he set claws into the 


smooth, barkless wood, the murder 
instinct flamed in him once more. 
Again he must kill! 

The woodpecker hole at that mo- 
ment was temporarily occupied by 
an old red squirrel. Ordinarily the 
squirrel would have been content to 
stay inside the sanctuary if danger 
threatened, but at the first rasp of 
Mustela’s claws he was outside, in- 
tuition warning him, for he had en- 
countered martens before. At sight 
of the grim brown death moving 
swiftly upward, the squirrel chat- 
tered in terror and took off in a fly- 
ing leap for the ground, a drop of 
nearly forty feet. 

Mustela eyed him hungrily, half- 
minded to follow in pursuit. But 


E awn was at hand and the marten 
~ “hated sunlight. Drowsy from heavy 
feeding and the long orgy of killing, 


he merely snarled his scorn of the 
fleeing squirrel and went on up. A 
few moments later his snaky body 
was coiled within the hollowed-out 


tree. The squirrel, flight halted at 
last, was puzzled that the marten 
was not pursuing him. Satisfied 
that danger no longer threatened, he 
began gradually working back to- 
ward the snag which he had quitted. 

Long ago the horned owl had re- 
tired for the day to the thick depths 
of a wide-spreading cedar. But now 
in the hazy blue of the sky a speck 
floated in broad spirals, and a clear 
gold eye, vitreous-hard, swept the 
earth, missing nothing that went on 
down there. The golden eagle whose 
mate was even now repairing the 
nest they had built years before on 
a high ledge a quarter of a mile away 
and which they used each summer, 
was abroad for his morning's hunt- 


Yet the earth seemed empty and 
devoid of life this day, and the hun- 
gry eagle, scanning every inch of 
the terrain below with his telescopic 
eye, saw nothing that resembled 
food. Suddenly his gaze became 
more intent, and he shortened his 
swinging spirals. As abruptly, then, 
his wings closed to his sides and his 
body became as streamlined as a 
bullet. 

Wind whistled over his feathers as 
he dropped and his speed became | 
terrifying, but he was dropping 
faster than the sound of his flight. 
As the earth seemed to fling itself 
upward at him his great talons 
opened in anticipation. Like the 
snap of a steel trap, he struck. 

But a few seconds before, the un- 
wary red squirrel, thinking that he 
was safe again and that the marten 
had gone on, came back to the snag, 
having decided that the woodpecker 
nest was just to his liking. Not for 
a moment did he believe that death 
awaited him there. With a flirt of 
his bushy tail he made a chirring 
sound and ran nimbly up the trunk. 
Confidently he started into the hole 


once more, but as he stuck his head 
inside he saw confronting him the 
deadly visage of the waiting marten. 


back just as the clicking fangs 

of the killer brushed his throat. 
If Mustela was savage when fully 
awake he was even more ferocious 
at being disturbed in his slumbers. 
He was not hungry, but the sight of 
the red squirrel stirred again the 
killing urge within him. ` 

This time there could be no es- 
cape. There was no trick of aérial 
acrobatics’ the squirrel could per- 
form at which Mustela did not excel. 
As the squirrel swung around the 
tree in dizzy spirals before leaping 
once more for the ground, the mar- 
ten was close behind, as though tied 
to his intended victim by an invisible 
bond. 

A fraction of a second after the 
squirrel struck the ground, Mustela 
was there likewise. Shrieking in ter- 
ror, the hapless squirrel raced up a 
nearby fir, with Mustela after him. 
Inch by inch, the deadly marten 
moved closer, his bright-hued throat 
and belly flashing like gold in the 
sunlight. Every movement of the 
fleeing squirrel seemed anticipated 
as the sleek assassin closed the gap 
between them. 

Again the merciless wood gods 
who had fashioned this beautiful lit- 
tle weapon of tawny death seemed 
to have overthrown their kindlier 
brethren. Mustela must make his 
last kill, as swiftly and ruthlessly as 
he had made others. But at the 
very movement when his blood lust 
appeared about to be sated, prankish 
fate intervened. 

Hard-pressed and realizing its 
helplessness, the squirrel took one 
last desperate chance.  Forsaking 
the fancied security of the trees, it 
darted toward the fringe of them, 
beyond which lay the little glade. 
Perhaps it thought that by reaching 
the ground, it might gain some 


pss the squirrel leaped 
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mouse or gopher hole, down which 
Mustela could not follow. 

In any event it shot through the 
air—and less than a body length be- 
hind was the lancelike Mustela, 
stretched to the utmost. From the 
tail of one eye the squirrel saw that 
doom behind him, even in midair, 
and the frenzied little creature jack- 
knifed his body as though to gain 
greater speed. 

But it was futile. At the instant 
he struck the ground Mustela would 
be upon him. The air fairly whis- 
tled as the two bodies dropped. 

Perhaps in their intentness they 


.did not hear that more ominous 


screaming of air which came from 
above. The ground seemed to leap 
upward to meet them. ‘Then, ab- 
ruptly, a fleeting shadow lay across 
both for an instant. There was a 
sharp impact, a shrill kee-ee! of tri- 
umph, a mighty wind as the air was 
buffeted by broad wings, and the 
great eagle began beating toward its 
nest. From afar his hungry mate 
saw him coming, and screamed ap- 
proval. 

Down in the little glade there was 
a momentary scurrying in the thin 
brush, then silence, for all wilderness 
creatures take to cover when the lord 
of the air stoops to his prey. But 
as time passed there was movement 
again in the brush, then a small head 
and bright eyes surveyed the vast- 
ness above for sign of further dan- 
ger. A small body appeared, then 
a bushy tail. Presently the red 
squirrel, still shaken with terror, 
went hurrying off toward the trees. 

But Mustela knew nothing of this, 
nor cared. As the golden eagle 
teetered on the edge of its nest the 
talons of one foot were transfixed in 
the slim, golden body of the marten, 
who had made the fatal error of giv- 
ing way -to an impulse for one more 
kill. 

THE END. 
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